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Tue family of Fuxes play a conspicuous part in 
history, and the many instances on record of their 
successful feats of stratagem have become such a 
byword in course of time, that the name of fox is 
synonymous with whatever is dishonorable in war 
and politics, or characterized by low cunning in pri- 
vate life. In short, Reynard has always had a won- 
derfully bad reputation, and the individual who un- 
dertakes his defence assumes no enviable position. 
It is not the less necessary, however, that the work 
be entered upon; and, as it is high time that he had 
found a champion, such I declare myself to be. 

Is it not a worthy task to rescue from obloquy the 
name of one who has been invariably maligned? 
It were an undertaking befitting the present age, 
when learned writers all over the world are ran- 
sacking the chronicles of the past for proofs to con- 
vince this generation that men who, for long years, 
were regarded as rascals or nuisances, or at best as 
grand mistakes in human nature, were in fact the 
especial benefactors of their kind, and should have 
justice, tardy though it be, rendered to their memo- 
ries. Nero, Caligula, Cromwell, Robespierre, and 
Napoleon, not to mention a host of others, are now 
held up as demi-gods for the adoring admiration of 
mankind in these latter days. So would I—recurring 
to that period, the records of which have been my 
profound study; that golden, blissful, Arcadian age, 
when animals talked and reasoned, held councils of 
state, fought Punic wars, or dwelt together in soci- 
eties distinguished by all the usages of modern times 
—to that era going back, would I seek to clear away 
the aspersions which have been unsparingly heaped 
upon the family of foxes. 

We have been so much in the habit of dwelling 
upon the bad points in their character, of taking for 
granted all that has been said against them, of put- 
ting the worst construction on all their actions, as 
to lose sight of their really commendable qualities, 
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and to refrain from seeking out what was grand 
and good in exploits heretofore indiscriminately 
condemned as most graceless. I do not attempt 
to justify the fox who used such unworthy means 
to obtain the raven’s cheese; but he should not 
be unconditionally blamed, for the raven may have 
played upon him some annoying trick, of which 
neither AZsop nor La Fontaine gives account. 
Moreover, he was terribly hungry—the usual con- 
dition of foxes—and necessity knowsno law. Kings 
and subjects have, before now, made war under the 
same dread impulse; and should we not forbear to 
blame the fox who, for the sake of a dinner, flatter- 
ingly cajoled his sable acquaintance? This same 
individual of cheese memory, he that lost his tail, 
and that other one who invited Madame Stork to an 
entertainment so served up that only himself could 
get anything to eat, have so long been marks for the 
scorn and ridicule of the world that it becomes ne- 
cessary, in the course of events, to undertake their 
justification. 

The retaliatory feast of Madame Stork is dwelt 
upon with malicious exultation, and never a doubt is 
expressed that her revenge was perfectly ladylike. 
Now, the fox has never been rich—every incident 
related of him proves his poverty—his larder has 
always been proverbially scanty, as says the poet 
whom I shall have frequerit occasion to quote :- - 


‘¢ That sly old gentleman, the dinner-giver, 
Was, you must understand, a frugal liver.’’ 


He was so from stern necessity, being reduced to 
all sorts of expedients to secure enough provision 
to keep soul and body together. As for Mistress 
Stork, she was, like turkeys and similar gentry now- 
a-days, a monstrous glutton, and was never satisfied 
even with the best and most abundant fare. Sir Fox 
was a wag, I am sure, and relished a joke full as 
keenly as ever he did a fat goose. That the unap- 
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proachable dinner was not provided through stingi- 
ness, but wus rather the result of limited means 
joined with a propensity for fun, I have not a doubt. 
It is equally clear that the guest went to it with a 
full stomach, her resources being more abundant at 
all times than those of our poverty-stricken, hunger- 
smitten Fox, and consequently she must have suf- 
fered nothing at a scanty repast, which, consisting 
as it did merely of ‘‘ thinnish soup served on a plat- 
ter,’’ would not have gone far, even could she have 
got at it, towards satisfying a ravenous appetite. 
Now what, I ask any candid, unprejudiced man, 
should have been her revenge? Would it not have 
become her sex and standing to prepare a feast, 
even as she did, most savory and plentiful, but, fur- 
thermore, to serve it up on proper dishes, so that 
the hungry Fox might have one grand meal in his 
life? For my own part, I always pitied that Fox; 
and, when I was a child, rejoicing in the possession 
of a “ Pictorial History”’ of the golden age, to which 
attention has been called, I could never look at the 
long-legged, full-fed Stork, poking her beak, with a 
most self-complacent air, into the slender neck of 
the vase, while her guest sat near, his gaunt form 
resting on its haunches, without experiencing a feel- 
ing of disgust for the gormandizing bird, and for the 
tortured Fox sentiments of profound compassion. 
When Reynard lost his tail, he was undeniably 
engaged in a not very creditable expedition, though, 
s for that matter, we should not condemn him 
without reflection. Wars are more often pro- 
nounced justifiable than otherwise; and, when the 
leader of a foray is successful in bearing away the 
spoil, he is looked upon as a hero. Had the famous 
General Lopez captured the whole Island of Cuba, 
instead of “‘ making the fizzle’? which he has, our 
citizens might (I do not affirm that they would) have 
hailed him as a deliverer, and gladly appropriated 
the orange groves and cotton fields of that fair re- 
gion for the benefit of free independent Americans. 
Success is everything; and if the Fox, who had 
managed to get a livelihood one way and another, 
escaping with a whole skin, was at last disgracefully 
trapped and exposed to ignominy, his fate is not 
unusual, and demands commiseration, But what I 
would call special attention to, in this instance, 1s 
his conduct after being deprived of his tail. Did 
he sneak away, and hide himself from the face of 
his fellow foxes? Did he bury himself in his hole, 
and relinquish all society forever? By no means. 
Like a true philosopher, he made the best of his 
misfortune, and, going beldly among his friends, 
fearlessly proposed the sundering of their tails. The 
ill reception of his proposition in no wise detracts 
frem the merit of its deeply philosophic spirit. 
Those instances in which the conduct of the Fox 
has been equivocal, or where good and bad qualities 
have been exhibited so interwoven as to deserve a 
mixture of praise and blame, are repeated and dwelt 
upon, to the exclusion of others that display only 
what should elicit unhesitating admiration. Such a 
course 1s anything but that dictated by justice, and 
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shows a feeling utterly inconsonant wit! the spirit 
of the age in which we live. 

Let us briefly refer to some of those incidents 
which reflect unmingled credit upon the Fox. 

A great crowd had collected, to admire a colos- 
sal bust of some hero or other, which called forth 
loud and indiscriminate praise. The Fox heard 
their comments, and witnessed their deification of 
the hero’s semblance with emotions of deep disdain. 
His sense of the beautiful led him to appreciate its 
outward symmetry, but he looked beneath the sur- 
face, and knew that the object of their worship was 
—hollow. We will give the substance of his re- 
marks on the occasion, in the words of the poet :— 


** The Fox admired the sculptor’s pains; 
‘ Fine head,’ said he, ‘ but void of brains!’ ” 


Now, if the Horse, the Lion, or even the Sheep, 
had given utterance to an observation so fraught 
with wisdom, so indicative of a capacity to look 
beyond mere appearances, it would have been greet- 
ed with boundless applause; but proceeding, as it 
did, from a decried Fox, it has hitherto passed 
unnoticed. 

The reply of the youthful Fox to the Horse 
shows a sagacity becoming an older head. The 
poet tells us that— 


** A Fox, though young, by no means raw, 
Had seen a Horse—the first he ever saw :’’ 


and, struck with admiration for the elegant crea- 
ture, hastened to describe him to his friend the 
Wolf, when in company they went to view the 
stranger, and ascertain, if possible, who he might 
be. They paid their respects; and then, with a 
simplicity worthy of that unsophisticated age, pro- 
ceeded to inquire hisname. The Horse replied that 
his shoer had inscribed it round his heel, at the 
same time raising it with an air of dignified polite- 
ness, and inviting them to approach for the purpose 
of satisfying their curiosity. The Fox, wisely sus- 
picious, excused himself on the ground of being 
unable to read, informing his new acquaintance 
that, as the poetic legend hath it— 
‘* Me, sir, my parents did not educate— 
So poor, a hole was their extire estate.’’ 


And here, by the way, is one of those numerous, 
‘ incidental proofs of the poverty ef the family, borne 
out by various corresponding circumstances. 
Our Fox went on to say that his friend— 


« ___. the Wolf, however, taught at college, 
Could read it were it even Greek.’’ 


Whereupon the Wolf, too susceptible of flattery, 


** Approached to verify the boast ; 
For which, four teeth he lost :’’ 


the Horse bringing down his hoof with such a 
powerful stroke as to lay the foolish Wolf bleeding 
on the ground; a mean trick in the animal, as all 
will acknowledge; for what right had he to scan 
the motives of his visitors, or to suppose them actu- 
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ated by a desire to secure a new species of prey? 
Time enough for him to raise his heel when they 
began to growl and show their teeth. As the Wolf, 
who, however, may have deserved such a reception, 
turned howling away, accompanied by his friend, 
the latter added, to the strong impression already 
made, the following important lesson :— 


*¢ This shows how just 
What once was taught me by a Fox of wit— 
Which on thy jaws this animal hath writ— 
All unknown things the wise mistrust.’’ 


A maxim worthy of foxly teaching. 

Let us take another instance. What could evince 
a keener observance of the actions of their fellow- 
creatures, a deeper insight into brute nature, than 
was displayed in the message sent by the tribe 
of Foxes to their monarch, when his majesty com- 
manded them to send deputies to his court? The 
King of beasts was confined to his den by illness— 
whether real or pretended, history does not definite- 
ly pronounce; but it appears to be the universal 
opinion that his indisposition was assumed from 
motives of state policy, the royal exchequer being 
exhausted, and a new method of replenishing it 
luckily discovered. He sent forth a command, 


‘« That of his vassals, every sort 
Shall send some deputies to court ;” 


solemnly promising, 


*€ On faith of Lion, duly written, 
None shall be scratched—much less, be bitten.’’ 


The order was unhesitatingly obeyed by all his 
subjects except the Foxes, who declined going, giv- 
ing answer by one of their number, selected for the 
purpose, to this effect :— 


‘* Of those who seek the court, we learn, 
The tracks upon the sand 
Have one direction, and 
Not one betokens a return.’? 


They proceeded to say that this fact had caused 
some distrust among them, and, begging him in his 
clemency to excuse their attendance, wound up their 
address thus :— 


*« His plighted word 1s good, no doubt ; 
But while how beasts get in we see, 
We do not see how they get out.”’ 


Their reply shows that, whatever might be their 
opinion of his majesty’s illness, they were very 
certain that he had not lost his appetite. 

Be that as it may, the old king died after a while, 
as it is elsewhere related, and the beasts met to in- 
stall a successor. 


** Forth from a dragon-guarded, moated place, 
Whe crown was brought, and, taken from its ease,’’ 


was in turn tried on by all present, but not one 
would it fit. The heads of most of the candidates 
were too small; some were too big; others had 
great, awkward horns, which interfered quite de- 
eidedly with the wearing of royalty’s insignia. At 
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last, the Monkey, with an air of dignity very ri- 
diculously human in its assumption, yet with all 
the “antics and grimaces’’ which monkeys never 
know how to lay aside, approached, and, 


“With what would seem a gracious stoop, 
Passed through the crown as through a hoop.” 


The assemblage were so much amused with this 
monkey-trick, that they immediately voted him his 
late majesty’s successor, and did homage to the 
new king. The Fox alone declined voting, and in 
his own mind greatly deprecated the result of the 
election; but he made no fuss about it, and does 
not appear to have dreamed of getting up an insur- 
rection. Nor did he insist on a re-election, for 
universal suffrage being the fashion then, he very 
well knew that such a course woul not better the 
matter. A wiser method than a resort to arms, or 
a new election, to place the king in a proper light 
before his infatuated subjects, was suggested by his 
penetrative mind, and he proceeded to carry it into 
action. 

Having paid his respects to monkey-royalty, he 
proceeded to inform the king that he knew of a 
place where was concealed a great treasure, which 
by right belonged to his majesty. 


‘ The king lacked not an appetite 
For such financial pelf, 
And, not to lose his royal right, 
Ran straight to see it for himself.”’ 


Alas for the poor king! ‘It was a trap,’’ the 
poet says, ‘“‘and he was caught;’’ and, struggling 
vainly to get free from such a disagreeable situation, 
the ridiculous monarch was obligingly furnished 
with Reynard’s opinion of his abilities and character 


in these words :— 


** Would you have it thought, 
You ape, that you can fill a throne, 
And guard the rights of all, alone, 
Not knowing how to guard your own ?”’ 


The beasts were duly impressed with the lesson 
which the Fox designed to convey, aud unanimously 
concluded 


‘* That stuff for kings 1s very scarce.”’ 


But, not to multiply instances, let us proceed, in 
conclusion, to cite that one which, more than any 
other, is dwelt upon in these days—the story of the 
“Sour Grapes.’’ I am free to say that the charac- 
ter and spirit of that celebrated Fox are nowise 
appreciated. We will consider the circumstances 
This individual lived I know not how long ago, but 
it must have been a great while before the time of 
ZEsop, who first put on record his one memorable 
speech. It is not certain that he possessed larger 
discriminative powers than others of his race, who 
are well gifted in that respect; but his philosophy 
was quite remarkable, as is distinctly shown in the 
case we are contemplating. It is generally believed 
that he was first cousin to the Fox who had has tail 
cut off, a supposition borne out by the striking 
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similarity in their conduct, when placed in unplea- 
sant circumstances, 

Our Fox, while taking a walk one summer day, 
was delighted to espy some grapes, hanging in ripe 
and tempting clusters upon a trellis. The poor fel- 
low was hungry of course, and would gladly have 
devoured them, but they grew so high as to be quite 
beyond his reach; and, after several desperate at- 
tempts to obtain the prize, he quietly desisted, re- 
marking that they were, without doubt, sour and 
utterly unfit for eating. With this most philoso- 
phical consolation he trotted off, saying, as he cast a 
backward glance at the rich, purple fruit— 

** Such grapes as these! 
The dogs may eat them if they please !’’ 


And the pogfic historian makes this brief, but most 
emphatic comment on his conduct— 


‘¢ Did he not better than to whine ?”” 


Verily, he did; and his spirit is worthy not only of 
praise, but imitation, by beings gifted with reason. 
Yet, how few view it in a proper light! The ma- 
jority regard him as a carping, discontented Fox, 
disposed to find fault with everything, and imagine 
him as retreating, afler such grievous disappoint- 
ment, with a most fretful, unhappy expression of 
countenance, and an ill-natured snarl. Not so do I 
think of the animal. He walked off, despairing of 
the feast, it is true, but with an air of resignation 
that made him look even serene, his bushy tail 
waving in undiminished foxly dignity. 

And who are they that, by mankind at large, are 
likened to that Fox? Most usually, peevish, ill- 
tempered, slanderous persons, who malignantly de- 
ery what they cannot obtain. A man is disappoint- 
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ed in lové, jilted by the maid whose favor he seeks 
to win, and straightway falls to railing at the sex 
collectively, and most particularly depreciates her 
who has been the object of his zealous pursuit. 
The neighbors all cry out ‘Sour grapes,” thereby 
casting an unwarrantable slur upon the character 
of that Fox of olden times. Rather let us say 
‘« Sour grapes’’ in application to the manly demeanor 
of one who, meeting frowns where he sought for 
smiles, turns not from the even tenor of his way, 
but, with cheerful aspect, though his heart may 
ache, assures his friends that “there are as good 
fish in the sea as have ever been caught.” 

I am sure that my little nieces, Lilly and Mary, 
had the true spirit when, the other day, they declared 
that uncle’s grapes were “‘sour.”” Their beaming, 
merry faces, as you see them in the shadow of that 
vine-wreathed summerhouse window, indicate any- 
thing but disgust and fretfulness. And, after all the 
longing glances at the tantalizing display far above 
their heads, the light-hearted little things contented 
themselves as completely with the less rare and 
tempting fruits in the garden below, as if there were 
no grapes in the world. Therefore do I commend 
them as true expositors of Reynard’s meaning 
words; and, in closing this imperfect tribute to that 
animal’s virtues and sagacity, would say that there 
is no phrase of like brevity which, when rightly 
understood, breathes so much of cool, calm, inward 
resignation, which implies such serene disdain of 
this world’s disappointments, such determination to 
go on, heedless of its petty vexations, and make 
the most of its not unfrequent comforts and delights, 
as that same expression which fell from the Fox of 
the olden time, of “ Sour Grapes.’’ 


MALVINO. 


A ROMANCE. 


BY HELEN MATTHEWS. 


In sunny Spain, some ages past, there stood, 
In gloomy grandeur, braving war and flood, 
An ancient castle; to the wond’ring eye 

Its giant turrets seemed to kiss the sky. 
Proudly it rose, yet sterner than its walls 
The haughty chief who ruled within its hal!s; 
No smiles on that cold brow were seen to rest, 
No soft compassion moved his iron breast ; 
For years no gleam of hope or joyful light 
Appeared, to gild his soul’s unchanging night ; 
The gentle solace of his wayward life 

Had closed in death her spirit’s weary strife ; 
Yet, ere the blossom drooped its head to die, 
One fragile bud received her parting sigh: 
Xarifa, offspring of her mother’s love, 
Appeared like some blest cherub from above; 
One fleeting look, one feeble, trembling kiss, 
The mother’s soul had sought the world of bliss. 
Now, like the rainbow’s soft and timid beam, 
Or sweet embodiment of some bright dream, 
The peerless maid grew lovelier each day, 
And shed amid the gloom one heavenly ray. 








Her father’s frown struck terror to her soui 
Her timid nature feared his stern control ; 

Yet, when alone, her books, her fav’rite bower, 
With song and lute, beguiled the heavy hour. 
* * * * * * 

’T was eve. Malvino’s daughter was alone; 

The moon had long since climbed her azure throne 
The maiden loved that calm and silent hour— 
Why wept she, then, within the orange bower ? 
Alas, Xarifa loved! that heaving breast, 

That fitful blush the fatal truth confessed. 
Fatal; for ah! beneath her rank she loved, 

To one of humble birth her heart had roved. 

A youthful follower in her father’s train, 
Lorenzo, strove upon the battle plain 

To win high honors and undying fame, 

And twine the laurel round his lowly name. 

Ah, little dreamed his proud and stately lord, 
When coldly praising his successful sword, 
That this fair stripling, spite of pride and powen 
Had dared to love Malvino’s priceless flower 
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Hark! a light step, a step of youth and joy— 
(Ah, who could wish such visions to destroy ?) 
’Tis he .—Lorenzo !—yes, he ’s at her feet : 
‘* My own dear love, what bliss once more to meet ! 
But why these tears upon my loved one’s cheek ? 
What means @his grief? Xarifa, dearest, speak!’ 
‘* Lorenzo, all is vain; we meet no more, 
Until we pass to that eterna] shore 
Where my sweet mother’s spirit dwells in light: 
We part forever, oh, beloved, to-night! 
This morn, my father called me to his side, 
And told me I was destined for the bride 
Of him—the Count de Valois! *Twas in vain 
I strove to speak ; a dull and icy chain 
Hung on my lips, and froze each rising word. 
I spoke not; bat, oh misery, I heard! 
Too well I heard the stern, relentless doom! 
Would that I stumbered in the silent tomb !” 
** And thou wilt wed him !’’ wildly cries the youth, 
** Spite of this aching heart’s eternal truth! 
Ah, cold one, must I say, indeed, farewell? 
Must I forever break the magic spell 
Which holds me at thy feet a willing slave ? 
Say, wilt thou weep upon my early gmve? 
For, when those cruel lips bid me depart, 
Think not that life can linger in this heart !”’ 
** Oh, speak not thus !’’ the trembling maiden cries, 
The tear-drops glist’ning in her lustrous eyes: 
“ Ah, couldst thoa view my inmost heart, ’twould prove 
That thee alone I fondly, truly love !’’ 
He clasps her waist—those words, like heavenly balm, 
Shed o'er his soul a sweet celestial calm; 
He feels her breath amidst his raven hair, 
She speaks his name—away all cold despair! 
Love—love alone their hearts and lips engage. 
—What form is that transfixed with sudden rage ? 
Great powers !—Malvino! Fly, Xarifa, fly! 
Dost thou not fear to meet thy father’s eye ? 
‘* What! ho! my guards! secure yon stripling slave! 
Chains and a dungeon for the traitorous knave !”’ 
‘Hold! hold! my father! hear thy suppliant child! 
Mine be the blame !”’ she shrieks, in accents wild. 
“ Away, base girl, devoid of shame and pride, 
To-morrow sees thee Count de Valois’s bride!"’ 
She sinks to earth—‘ Oh, spare! in mercy spare !”’ 
All ’s darkness—all is misery and despair ! 

* * * * * * 


Midnight : the storm is raging round :ts walls, 
But lamps are gleaming in the castle halls; 
The lightning blazes ’mid the orange bower— 
Alas, ’tis poor Xarifa’s nuptial hour! 

The torches flame, the solemn strains arise, 
The Gothic chapel) waits the sacrifice ; 

Her haughty bridegroom stands in glittering state, 
Heedless of poor Xarifa’s hapless fate. 

She comes at last, the folding doors unclose ; 
Bot where has tied that bosom’s sweet repose ? 
That quiv’ cing trp, tr~t pallid tear-wet cheek, 
Ah, what a tale of suffering they speak ! 

Pale as herself, Lorenzo stands apart, 

Foreed to behold what breaks his manly heart; 
A prisoner still, yet doomed that fearful night 
To see his loved one give the fatal plight. 

One look !—he cannot, if he would, suppress 
One glance of agonizing tenderness— 

The trembling victim meets his earnest eye ; 

A wild, convulsive sob, a smothered sigh 
Escapes her breast, then silently she kneels: 
The count receives her hand—how cold it feels! 
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How the rich jewels mock that drooping brow ! 
No rival lustre lights that dark eye now. 
And canst thou, stern Malvino, coldly see 
That helpless victim, in her agony, 
Tear from her heart the pure, unsullied love, 
And pledge those icy vows, unblest above? 
Thou canst !—then Heaven hurl terror in thy path! 
For thou art doomed to feel its vengeful wrath. 
It comes! it comes! look to that fearful flash ! 
The bolt has fallen; hark! hark to that loud crash! 
‘* Fly for your lives!’ each frighted guest exclaims 
The eastern wing is wrapt in furious flames, 
The chapel blazes, shrieks of woe and fear 
Strike on the heart and paralyze the ear! 
Pursued by death, they throng on every side ; 
But where is she, Xarifa, the pale bride? 
All have escaped save her. ‘‘ My child! mychild’”’ 
The tyrant father cries, in anguish wild. 
Too well have I deserved this fatal blow ; 
But oh, in mercy for a father’s woe, 
Rescue Xarifa! bear her to my side! 
Let him who saves her claim her for his bride !”’ 
All rush with eager haste to win the prize; 
Alas, devouring flames assail their eyes! 
The fiery demon quells the stoutest heart ; 
All—all save one—are turning to depart; 
But he, with magic love’s all-powerful might, 
Climbs the rude wall and gains the casement’s height 
** Lorenzo, hold, thou rushest on to death !”’ 
Exclaim the shuddering crowd, far, far beneath. 
They little know the feeling of that breast— 
To die for her would be to die most blest. 
In vain the flames around his form entwine, 
He leaps within—she ’s kneeling at the shrine! 
‘* Xarifa!’? Ah, she knows the loved one’s voice! 
Amidst destruction, still their hearts rejoice. 
* Come to these arms,”’ he cries ; ‘ this throbbing heart 
In life or death, we never more shall part !”’ 
He bears her through the suffocating gloom ; 
But one false step, and fearful is their doom! 
He tears the silken curtains from the wall, 
Their idle grandeur mocks the blazing hall ; 
Slowly descending by their fragile aid, 
With words of hope he cheers the fainting maid. 
All, save the roaring flames, is still as death, 
The lovers’ safety hangs upon a breath! 
Down, down, while burning ruins fall around— 
That shout of joy '—they ’re safe!—they reach the 
ground ! 
Blackened and scorched, but free from wild alarms, 
He bears Xarifa to her father’s arms! 
Gone, gone forever, is Malvino’s pride— 
‘* Take, generous youth,’ he cries, *‘ thy well-earned 
bride ; 
’Tis Heaven ordains Xarifa should be thine; 
Thouw hast its choicest blessing, with it mine !’’ 
* * * * * * 


Where once Malvino’s haughty castle frowned. 
A graceful palace stands, encircled round 

By orange groves aud gardens rich and rare, 
Whore grateful perfume fills the gentle air ; 
Twas there Xarifa passed the joyous hours, 
Her bife one scene of sunshine, love, and flowers! 
*T was there Malvino learned to love his child; 
All sorrow vanished when Xarifa smiled. 
Lurenzo won high honors in the field, 

And bore a noble crest upon his shield: 
Crowned by the brightest blessings from above, 
His proudest ooast was still Xarifa’s love! 








THE SPORADES: AN HISTORICAL LEGEND OF OTHER p¥tvs. 
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Ss. H. WADDELL. 


(Concluded from page 76.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘Thou art written down old with all of the charac- 
ters of age. Hast not thou a moist eye? a dry hand? 
a yellow cheek? a white beard? a decreasing leg? a 
broken voice ?—ay, every part blasted by antiquity ?”’ 
—Second Part of Henry the Fourth. 


“ Winter had called his ruffian blasts far to the 
north,’’ and nature's magic wand had summoned 
spring, with her orient sky, her fragrant flowers, 
and velveted isles, til] the land, the waters, and the 
air vibrated with the hum of animated existence. 
Creative-breathing, reanimating Spring, from mould- 
ering decay, from the wreck of matter thou recallest 
young life! Thou type of the Deity, how deep a 
lesson of piety do we read in thy resurrection 
dawn ! 

Leaning upon his staff, in the court of a handsome 
mansion, situated near the sea in the Isle of Syme, 
was an aged man. Two individuals stood by his 
side. 

“What did he say?” said the antiquated gentle- 
man; “what did he say? Was it of Nathan and 
the little ewe lamb? I am sadly weak.” 

«Sit down, sire,” answered L’Isle Adam, gently 
leading him to a portable chair. 

“Well, call Admita; she has been a long time 
away. Oh! Holy Father!’’—he clasped his trem- 
bling hands, and raised his dim eyes to heaven— 
“lost! lost!’? He sank into a lethargic silence. 

“St. Giles,” said L’Isle Adam, “ the condition of 
Christendom is deplorable. The loss of Palestine 
has encouraged the Mohammedans so much that 
they think themselves almost invincible. Their 
oppression, too, by sea and land, ought not to be 
overlooked. All of the islanders cannot live in the 
fortresses, and those who are near the sea are tram- 
pled upon most cruelly.’’ He lowered his voice to 
a whisper: ‘“ The situation of this noble gentleman 
calls loudly for redress, and we must see that his 
only child is restored to him, even if war should be 
the consequence ; for, take my word, he will not 
be a solitary example of outrage.” 

“ Justus es, Domine,”’ and the prior crossed him- 
self. “ Jula did not tell an idle tale, then, of the 
Turkish pirate Cortug-Ogli, when he said that he 
stole the lady.” 

“ Poor Abas! we know not,’’ said L’Isle Adam, 
“whether he be in the land of the living or not. 
He left the country after the arrival of the Carack, 
staying only long enough in the fortifications to 
make inquiries of Cato Whither he went we have 
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never heard. It is now five years. Poor lad! were 
he here, it would only be to be agonized, for the light 
of his life was this young lady.”’ 

One of the domestics came into the court, and, 
placing himself at the back of the chair, touched 
his cap, and remarked that his honor, the marquis, 
always retired to rest a while at that hour of the 
evening. The knights followed the chair, and saw 
the aged gentleman placed upon his couch, the da- 
mask folds of his curtains drawn, and from his 
breathing felt assured that he slept. 

L’Isle Adam paced the floor in sombre melan- 
choly. The sleeper dreamed: ‘My daughter, re- 
turn, child of my soul, forsaken; thy father’s heart 
is scarred, lacerated, bleeding. Was not that a 
point of war? Bring my armor, Janus.” 

He breathed deeply now, and the silence of the 
chamber was broken only by an occasional sigh, 
with a shudder such as children heave who sleep 
in tears. 

««T’ve been in battle, St. Giles,’’ remarked L’lsle 
Adam ; * but this tries my manhood infinitely more 
The heart is softened and the spirit saddened 
Would to God that my blood could wipe away the 
tears from his aged cheeks, and restore joy to bis 
stricken heart! I would pray with him; but hie is 
now almost a vegetable existence, and the consola- 
tions of his child would end and commence in her 
presence. Vacuity has monopolized the place of 
thought, and memory’s chronicle has faded into 
illegibility.”’ 

The marquis continued to repose, and the knights 
left the apartment for a short walk. 

“Were it not,’? remarked the grand-master, 
L’Isle Adam, “that I had such powerful reasons to 
hope in God, through my Redeemer, from a know- 
ledge of my nature, [ know that I should be mise- 
rable. The ancient Greeks, Orpheus, the Stoics, 
Pythagoras, and Plato, derived their metaphysical 
science from the Vedas of the Brahmin and the 
Zendavesta of the Parsee. Here we see the height 
of the majesty of thought in man, and how unsatis- 
factory was their theory, to the ever-restless soaring 
mind, that ‘the soul was incapable of individual 
existence; that at man’s birth it emanated from the 
creative Power, and was reabsorbed at his death.’ 
The expounders of the Islam Alkoran (the Sonnites 
and Motozzalites) were divided ; one contending for 
the resurrection of the body, the other for that of 
the soul. And to what a pitiful corporeal paradise 
did their disputations consign them? The classical 
Roman besought Mars for success in war, and kept 
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alive the fires of the Vestals. By the by, St. Giles, 
this reminds me of the Madonna’s lamp in the vint- 
ager’s cottage.” 

The prior was neither metaphysician nor philoso- 
pher. The only book he ever read was his missal. 
He was of negative character, with but two excep- 
tions—irritability of temper whenever there was a 
smile or laugh (unless from palpable causes uncon- 
nected with himself), and a grotesque vanity in 
regard to the beauty of his rough flaxy hair. 

‘¢ Justus es, Domine!” ejaculated the prior. “It 
was a grievous penance, the manual part. Poor 
boy, poor boy! his mother left but himself, at her 
death, to Lord Morton. Believest thou, grand- 
master, that some men are born to worse luck than 
others ?”’ 

‘All nature,” answered L’Isle Adam, “ proclaims 
a generic inequality throughout her works, each 
Within its proper sphere. But we should not be- 
lieve that happiness is confined to any one position. 
The vicissitudes of life affect individuals differently, 
according to their peculiar class of natures and 
prior circumstances. God has given us Hope and 
Fear, the guardian legions of our sources of hap- 
piness. Remember, and please you, brother prior, 
the parable of the talents. Some are born with 
better gifts than others; but, according to our po- 
sitions here, and the use we make of them for good 
or evil, so shape we our future destinies. God is 
just, and will make many more allowances for us 
than we could expect from our fellow-men. I have 
often thought of David’s exclamation when he sin- 
ned, and was given a choice of evils— Let us fall 
now into the hand of the Lord, for his mercies are 
great, and let us not fall into the hand of man.’ ”’ 

The prior crossed himself. “Justus es, Domine! 
Five years ! The Madon- 
na’s lamp, Jula says, has been burning ever since. 


A long time, poor lad! 


He is oil manufacturer, you know, fora part of the 
Sporades. It was pious in him. We must remem- 
ber his father’s soul—not forgetting the lad—on the 
festival. It will svon be here, the coming Fétes 
de Dieu.” 

«‘ Few men,” remarked the grand-master, “ could 
have borne so heavy a penance with so gay a spirit 
as that inflicted by the Vatican upon Lord Mor- 
ton, whose cottage is now before us. Banished to 
this island, under the disguise of a peasant, for 
fourteen years, to live by manual labor for his daily 
bread, his estates confiscated, and deprived of his 
nosition in society, surely he was well qualified to 
encounter such transitions, particularly when we 
recollect that he possessed native refinement! How 
many inconsistencies do we see in man! His 
health was exuberant, his spirit most buoyant. 
You recollect, St. Giles, from our residence abroad, 
we were not aware of his history until the arrival 
of the dispensation of Leo the Tenth. The day 
after his murder, we believed him an educated pea- 
sant, indebted to the St. Mary of Victory for such 
learning as the monastery afforded to laymen. He 
was never spoken of but as ‘Bias the Vintager,’ 
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from fear of excommunication, as we afterwards 
were informed.” 

They had now reached the arched gateway in front 
of the cottage. It was the first visit of the grand- 
master since the tragical death of its proprietor. 
Wild and unpruned ran vine, shrub, and flower. 
They curtained the walls and carpeted the court; 
and the sea-breeze returned to the billows filled 
with odors. The windows and doors were hung 
with floral drapery. Birds warbled and trilled me- 
lodiously, and the butterfly spread her golden wings 
and slept upon roses. The deepest depression 
passed over the mind of the grand-master, as he 
drew aside the long tendrils and brushed away the 
spider’s web on entering the cottage. As he turned 
towards the little parlor, his attention was attracted 
by the mild light from the lamp of the Madonna; 
but he started at the same moment, and stepped 
back, for the vintager stood before him, and so 
deadly pale that he resembled a Parian statue. 
“Ave Maria!” groaned the prior, while his rosary 
rattled from the swift manner in which his fingers 
ran from bead to bead. The next moment, and 
Abas Lord Morton was folded on the bosom of his 
friend. 

It was but a few days after L’]sle Adam’s visit to 
the vintage that a storm, almost of equinoctial vio- 
lence, arose in the island. Far as the eye could 
reach hung black and heavy clouds, over which the 
west, ever and anon, displayed for a second his 
broad banner of lighi, or severed their density with 
streams of vivid fire. The waves of the A°gean 
dashed far over the strand, and the sea-bird, scream- 
ing, dipped her wing in the foaming billows as they 
rolled themselves into ravines and precipices. Large 
drops shattered into pellucid fragments, and distant 
thunder shook the air; the winds in their fury grap- 
pled the trees, which, creaking and bowing down, 


’ with wheeling pillars 


mingled their “torn laurels’ 
of sand. 

As the tempest subsided, many vessels of differ- 
ent nations came hovering in sight, and upon the 
beach stood a solitary Saracen, bearing a Moham- 
medan ensign. By his side was a sea-chest, upon 
which he had placed a handsomely-mounted sci- 
mitar. 

A Turkish 
dropped his boat into the water, and conveyed the 


merchantman, observing the flag, 


individual to hig vessel, where, upon reaching the 
deck, they appeared well acquainted; and, after 
some conversation, he paid his passage as a Tripoli- 
tan silk merchant, and, entering the cabin, threw 
off his wet garments, dressed himself handsomely, 
and sat down to read over a package bearing mer- 
cantile ciphers. The Saracen was handsomely 
formed, athletic, and tall; his features were promi- 
nent, with a dark and glittering eye; upon his 
forehead nature had written (not his destiny, but) 
four crimson spots, such as a Bohemian gipsy 
would have selected as a key to his “fortune.” 
Had he been closely observed, it might have been 
seen that he read not a word, nor turned over a sin 
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he disembarked, hired a shop in the exchange, and 
ever the door placed an advertisement stating that 
he had for sale the rarest silks, such as were adapt- 
ed only for the robes of the Sultan, or anterys, caf- 
tans, and curdees of the first ladies in the empire ; 
as well as gold fringes, cords, and tassels of silk, 
gold, and silver, with pearls, and many other arti- 
cles of the richest and most luxurious material. 

It was not long before one of those old personages 
called, in the seraglio, the 4adun, all wrapped in 
her fertgee, came into the mercer’s, and, calling for 
the best silks, was shown so rich a display of the 
finest kind, that her avaricious eyes glared with 
delight, and, in expressing her surprise, she became 
talkative. The merchant soon discovered that she 
greatly coveted an embroidered satin, which she 
appeared never weary of praising and examining. 
{t was now that he made a bargain with her, which 
was that she should recommend him to the ladies 
of the harem (or Forbidden), as surpassing all of the 
mercers in Constantinople in the texture and price 
of his silks, and, in return, that he would present 
her with the piece she so much desired. The old 
woman feil into an ecstasy of delight, and begged 
him to place it aside until she called again. 

It was customary with the Saracen silk merchant 
to close his shop at a certain hour every day, for 
the purpose of sailing, in a boat he had purchased, 
up and down the Bosphorus where it unites with 
the Propontix. When opposite the seraglio, he 
would cast anchor, and, lying down upon the deck, 
with his head resting upon his hand, he would throw 
out his line, or watch the dolphins for hours. 

One evening, he observed the gardener of the 
grounds in front of the seraglio open the gate and 
pass over tothe beach for the purpose of casting 
his lines. He sat himself down upon one of those 
long flights of stone steps which end in the gurgling 
and wavy waters, but, soon falling asleep, fell with 
a sudden plunge headforemost into the sea, where 
ne struggled and sank, rose again and sank, in utter 
ignorance of swimming, and equal loss of all pre- 
sence of mind. 

Swiftly as swam Leander of Abydos over the 
Hellespont, swam the Tripolitan through the whirl- 
ing and rapid current of the mingled waters of the 
Propontis and Bosphorus. He reached the drown- 
ing man, and, seizing him, bore him to his barque, 
where he was restored sufficiently in half an hour, 
by simple applications, to sit up and return praises 
to Allah. He afterwards knelt and kissed the hand 
of his benefactor, who lifted him up, saying, “ Bro- 
ther, render thanks to Allah only, the giver of all 
good !’’ and, setting his boat in full sail, he placed 
the dripping Triton upon the borders of his owa 
territory. 

Upon returning to his shop, he found the Zadun 
‘mpatiently awaiting his arrival. She inquired par- 
neularly after the health of her “ figured satin,’’ 
noping that no one with an “‘ews/ eye” had examined 


it. 





fortunate man. The sultana and ladies of the 
harem have ordered me to take an exact deserip- 
tion in figures of thy silks. 1 remembered thy 
generosity.” 

‘‘ Mother,”’ said the dealer in silks, ‘‘ see, here is 
a heavy purse of gold.” 

The 4adun looked wildly and eagerly at the coin, 
as she said— 

“Oh! Paradise d’or, what meanest thou? Does 
the black spirit hover over thee, or art thou mad? 
What! wilt thou tempt me to spill poison ?” 

The struggle between fear and avarice was too 
strong a conflict for her aged frame. She trembled 
and sat down. 

«“ Only, mother, to tell me how my little sister is. 
Thou knowest that, a short time since, she was taken 
captive, and carried by the Janizaries to the seraglio. 
She was walking upon the beach, and, ere assistance 
could reach her, she was borne off to their ships.”’ 

« Thy sister!’ growled the hag, the brief power 
she was clothed with generating in her savage 
bosom the disposition to tyranny. “ Thy sister! 
And dost thou wish me to lose my head? How! 
ask after the ‘Forbidden ?’—Death!—death!’’ And 
she looked from under her shriveled brow keenly 
and suspiciously. 

‘‘Ah, mother, may be thou hast had a little sister 
or daughter’”’— 

He unexpectedly touched the chord upon which 
hung all her sorrows. 

The old woman clasped her hands, and wrung 
inem in silent agony. 

«“ What wilt thou have, young man ?”’ she at last 
said. 

“ Take this purse, adun.” 

«No, no!’’ She pushed it from her. ‘Yes, stop!’ 
Avarice dashed aside the tear which had, for a mo- 
ment, dimmed the lustre of the gold, and, seizing 
the purse with an unnatural energy, she said, ina 
whisper, “ What wilt thou? anything which does 
not foreshadow the struggles of the bow-string ? 
Thy sister? Well, wast thou ever upon the Thra- 
cian Bosphorus ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ he eagerly answered, while his throat 
tightened with apprehension. 

‘«Sawest thou an irregular and long range of build- 
ings in white stone, whose turrets and spires flash 
with gold, whose gardens stretch from the sea to 
the north and the south? Sawest thou that part of 
the garden which touches the water? Now cast 
thine eyes upward, and over it hangs one of those 
gilded towers. Look at the lattice of the second 
story. There sits Admita, so grand that the summit 
of Olympus is not whiter than her thin face. She 
1s called the ‘ Snowflake’ in the harem ; and, being 
brought to the seraglio ill, she has been seen by no 
one but myself and a Greek lady, who is called 
‘Romaica,’ from her beautiful style of dancing.’’ 

‘«‘ Mother,”’ said the Tripolitan Saracen, “ call to- 
morrow morning, and say to Admita that her bro- 
ther—(he lifted his turban from his forehead, and 
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displayed the dark spots)—say to her that her bro- 
ther, bearing this mark upon his forehead, will send 
her a dish that will restore her to perfect health. 
Come to-morrow early. I will dress it to-night, and 
the Sultan himself will reward thee for having been 
the cause—shouldst thou choose afterwards to men- 
tion the circumstance—of restoring to health and 
beauty one he will not now deign to look at. An- 
other purse awaits thee if thou deliverest the dish 
privately into her own hand.” 

The sadun hid her purse carefully beneath her 
fertgee, and disappeared. 

After a fervent prayer, the mercer rose with a con- 
fident countenance, and, opening a box, took from 
it a large quantity of silk cord, rolled it tightly into a 
large ball, fitted it to a deep earthen pan, and, finding 
that it answered his purpose, he carried the empty 
dish to a pastry cook, and ordered a crust baked 
over the top, stipulating that it should be such a 
one as might be easily removed without breaking. 
He next prepared a thick glue, and, when the crust 
was baked and taken to him, he removed the cover, 
placing a note and the bali within the pan, orna- 
menting it with sugars and confectionery. 

So suddenly was the little boat in front of the 
seraglio, that one might have supposed it summoned 
from the shell-paved sea by an enchanter’s wand. 
The Tripolitan had but a short time to await the 
appearance of the gardener, who made a sign that 
he should cross the bay, that he might hand him a 
basket of fruits, and, stepping into the boat, sat down 
to converse awhile. 

‘«Brother,”’ said the gardener, ‘‘eat those grapes 
and pomegranates, and may the blessing of Allah rest 
upon thee! I would [ knew in what way I could 
repay the debt of gratitude I owe thee; but how can 
I, when thou gavest me life, even when Azrael’s 
wing was quivering over me?” 

«Thou canst now, then, repay it, brother, by sav- 
ing one in whose soul mine liveth.”’ 

The Mohammedan rose in the energy of his will 
to benefit the mercer. 

‘«Brother,’’ said the merchant, “I have in yonder 
tower a captive sister; my affection for her has 
made me a miserable broken-hearted man.” 

The countenance of the gardener changed from 
joy to the deepest disappointment. 

‘Peace! hush!’’ said he in a whisper, while he 
looked around to see if there was any one in sight. 
‘Brother, the viper’s coil surrounds thee—the poi- 
soned arrow is cleaving the air to thy heart!”’ 

The gardener paused, looked down upon his sha- 
dow in the water, and appeared for some time ab- 
stracted in thought; but the Saracen’s countenance 
was firm and determined. 

‘‘ Brother,” said he, ‘‘is there no way in which 
thou canst leave the doors of the garden open ?”’ 

“None, none,” he quickly answered, “but by 
my passing through the gate of death by the most 
cruel tortures.’? He continued to sit with his arms 
folded upon his bosom, as immovably as if he had 
been carved out of stone. He suddenly looked up; 
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his eyes were no longer dimmed and subdued as he 
said, “Allah has even now taught me the way; I 
will open the gates for thee at night, and when, at 
dawn of day, I am found with a poniard run through 
the flesh of my side, my mouth gagged, and bound 
fast to yonder sycamore tree, whose boughs hang 
over the wall, then only will [ escape: but, brother, 
after that, I must beg permission to leave the Sul- 
tan’s service; for, although my heart tells me that 
I am acting but justly to one who has been cruelly 
robbed, yet it also tells me that I am unfit for so 
responsible a situation. I grieve for thee, for the 
gates of Eblis are not more terrible than these! I 
fear that I shall never again behold thee living.” 
The Mohammedan wept. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘Et tu, Brute ?—Then fell Cesar.”’ 
Julius Cesar, Act 3d. 


THERE was at this time a faction in Constantino- 
ple, arising in part from the dissatisfaction of the 
Janizaries and other functionaries with the Grand 
Seignior, for having in a great degree abandoned ali 
attention to equity in the divan, or the more import- 
ant web of politics, which rendered the Turkish 
Empire one of the most powerful despotisms in the 
world. The privy council dreaded his becoming 
another Sardanapalus, and there was a murmur in 
the street that the Giaour was the cause of all their 
difficulties. The followers also of Merza, brother 
of the Sultan (who twelve months previously had 
been strangled in prison), stood ready to revolt at 
any time, from their disappointed hopes in the loss 
of him they designed as their monarch. A conspi- 
racy was planned, and guarded with the utmost 
secrecy. The impression was disseminated that 
Merza was living, and that the body thought to be 
his was that of a poor Moldavian. The individual 
selected to personate Merza was none other than 
Don Miguel the Hospitaller, now a renegade, from 
his striking resemblance to him, and he was sent to- 
wards the Danube, Wallachia, and Moldavia, to col- 
lect soldiers and horses, the latter abounding in those 
districts. 

Among the relics brought to Constantinople from 
Rome by Constantine, was a pillar of red porphyry, 
upon which were carved garlands of laurel, sur- 
mounted by a statue of Apollo. This inimitable 
specimen of art was surrounded by mechanics, who 
were busily engaged in repairing the ravages of an 
earthquake upon its basement. 
ried the Vizier Rustan to the spot, and his imagina- 
tion had just dethroned the youthful god of poetry 
and music, and mounted in its place a statue of him- 


Curiosity had car- 


self, clothed with honors, when he was pulled by 
the sleeve, and, looking around, saw the mastiff 


face of Cato, who made signs that he should follow 
him. 
The very next morning a proclamation was is- 
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sued that a divan was to be held immediately by 
the Sultan, and that there were to be present the first 
bashaws and agas, with one hundred of the Jani- 
zaries 

It was early on the same morning that the dadun 
entered the harem, and, carefully covering the bas- 
ket which contained the pastry, beneath the folds 
of her ferigee, passed into Admita’s apartment. 
The chamber was beautifully proportioned, the 
walls encrusted with mother-of-pearl, intersected 
with the richest enamel, representing wreaths, bas- 
kets of flowers, and flowers as though just broken 
from their young stems. Venetian lattices, deeply 
gilded, composed the windows and ceiling; a border 
four feet from the floor, of delicate rose and white 
marble, belted it around, and a fountain of the same 
«played sweet waters’’ into a large basin of mother- 
of-pearl, representing a shell upon sea-weed. A 
Persian carpet corresponding in color, and heavily 
fringed with gold, was piled with cushions of em- 
broidered white satin. But she who reclined upon 
them was blanched by misery, and well deserved 
-the appellation of the “‘Snowflake.’’ Her chestnut 
hair hung in long tresses over her slender figure ; 
her eyes, dimmed with weeping, yet possessed all 
the beauty of the dove’s; while the hand supported 
a face such as Apelles sought in vain. 

The deep melancholy of the lady was suddenly 
surprised by Zaire’s springing into the room saying, 
“Admita, still with that dismal face, worn out ‘with 
tears? I am here for life; I know escape is out of 
the question; yet 1 am satisfied, and I do not know 
that I would care to leave the harem.”’ 

“Oh Zaire, Zaire, for pity’s sake think !’’ and she 
fell into an hysterical fit of weeping; but Zaire 
laughed, and, dancing the Romaica, sang— 
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My life is like the butterfly, 
When newly dressed in gold; 

My life, my life ’s without a sigh— 
My stars are joy and hope, I ’m told. 


I look not at the pearly tear, 

Uniess they drop from Evening’s eyes ; 
I look not at the tempest drear, 

But only where the rainbow lies. 


And Music’s breath is ever mine, 
When all her lyres are gayly strung ; 
How dearly do I love the Nine, 
And garlands from Parnassus flung ! 


The dance was interrupted by a knock at the 
door, and another 4adun, followed by a couple of 
slaves bearing ebony boxes, entered the apartment. 

“ Here,” said the old woman with much pomp in 
her manner, “is a present from the great Sultan to 
the Romaica: he says she must be most splendidly 
dressed, and for such an occasion as never hap- 
pened before, for her rare beauty is to be displayed 
to the divan! Ah! lady, thou art now the only 
Sultan in the Ottomans’ dominion !® 

Zaire was delighted. She opened the boxes with 
pride, and, holding up the magnificent apparel, look- 
ed with a glance of mingled pity and contempt at 
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her tearful compunion. She was soon dressed in the 
fairest blush-colored silk wrought in silver; her veil 
was of silver gauze, and her long silken tresses were 
secured by bodkins of diamonds, which were also 
closely strung around her girdle and bracelets. The 
depths of Golconda had placed upon her forehead 
a diamond of inestimable value. So beautiful was 
she, that Pliny would have paused ere he classed 
her among the finite. 

When the kuzler aga called to conduct her to the 
council chamber, she playfully turned to Admita, 
saying, ‘I am going to legislate. Be in a better 
humor when I return.’’ 

As she entered the divan, she was met by Soly- 
man the Magnificent, a monarch of imperial and 
most majestic bearing, splendidly attired, the jewels 
of his scimitar alone being valued at a year’s reve- 
nue from Cairo. Taking her by the hand, he threw 
aside her veil, and, looking scowlingly and sullenly 
around, said— 

«‘Can you censure me? Is she not a Houri ?”’ 

A murmur of admiration and applause rose from 
the crowd. The Sultan paused for a moment, laid 
his hand upon her jetty tresses, and, drawing his 
gleaming scimitar, severed her head from her 
body.* 

With an exulting laugh, he held it aloft, while 
her stag-eyes were yet open, and the bright lips 
and pearly teeth were playing with smiles. The 
long silver veil hung heavily, as the crimson rain 
poured down, and ran in rills upon the pavement. 
So silent was the divan that the pattering of Zaire’s 
life-drops grated harshly upon the ear, and, as they 
tesselated and veined the marble beneath their feet, 
her eyes slowly closed, her smile faded away, and 
Death claimed his victim forever. 

When the sadun called again, she trembled so 
violently that Admita inquired the cause. 

“* Oh, child—lady—hast thou not heard of Zaire ?’’ 

“No, 4adun.”’ 

‘“‘ Only, dear, that the Romaica’s soul is in Para- 
dise, and her poor body with the fishes in the depth 
of the sea.” 

Admita fell back upon her cushions. When she 
recovered herself, the moon was sailing high in the 
blue heavens, the nightingale singing sweetly in the 
sycamore boughs, and the sea sounding her anthem 
voice as though no tragedy had happened in the 
harem. She saw, from a star which trembled in 
the west, that she had but half an hour’s time. The 
kadun, thinking that she had only sunk down to 
weep, had left the chamber. 

Admita locked the door, dropped a paper upon 
the carpet full of hieroglyphical characters, such as 
enchanters use—(this was designed as a protection 
from the dreaded bowstring for the old woman)— 
and, taking the ball of silk cord, secured the end to 
a ring below the window; then, wrapping her hands 
in silk handkerchiefs, slid back the Venetian and 





* This tragedy occurred during the reign of Moham- 
med, great-grandfather of Solyman the Magnificent. 
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looked down. There was a solitary person stand- 
ing below. She lost all of the little strength she 
possessed; for a foreboding, from the first, had 
seized her mind that the adventure would end in 
horrors. Yet, in the terrors of her situation, she 
summoned her scattered and terrified thoughts, and 
said to her swelling and suffocating heart, ‘‘ Peace, 
be still!’ and, raising her eyes to the lit heavens, 
prayed even asa little child. The Holy Dove ho- 
vered over her. Taking the cord in each hand, 
she closed her eyes and slid down. The weight 
of her body, as she suddenly swung in the air sixty 
feet above the ground, for a moment tried all of 
her powers. Finding that she was becoming giddy, 
and dreading, above all things, discovery, with the 
blood-stained Zaire ever before her, she slid rapidly 
downward until she alighted upon the pavement, 
with a whirling head and palpitating heart. Ina 
moment she was snatched up, placed upon a barrow 
with a muffled wheel, and rolled rapidly through 
the garden. The cold, dashing spray of the Thra- 
cian Bosphorus restored her to animation. 

‘*Oh, Abas, we must be spirits from the grave !’ 
she whispered. But a hand was tenderly placed 
upon her mouth, while she was lifted and again 
nestled upon cushions—not of embroidered satin, 
but far preferable, had they been of the coarsest 
serge As she looked around she saw, by a small 
lamp, that many comforts had been provided for her; 
but in vaia did she endeavor to compose herself, for 
Zaire’s song rang ever in her ear— 


, 


‘* My life is like the butterfly, 
When newly dressed in gold; 
My life, my life ’s without a sigh— 
My stars are joy and hope, I’m told.”’ 


« Poor, poor Zaire!”’ she exclaimed ; ‘“ her goldea 
hue is exchanged for one of gore, and her bright 
star of hope for midnight darkness. Oh, Father, for 
my Redeemer’s sake, let it not be forever!’’ She 
closed her eyes; but, when the misty clouds of 
slumber gathered around her, she could not lose 
her senses in forgetfulness, for Zaire’s wail was in 
the winds, and her headless body fell with each 
splash of Abas’s oar. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Aapp1n’s lamp had never in a shorter time sum- 
moned the genii than arose green tents, pavilions, 
and camps on the following morning, in the suburbs 
of the city. The Sultan had already gone into his 
portable palace (for such his pavilion might be 
called), and the horsetails and gilded balls waved 
and glittered before those of the bashaws and other 
dignitaries. 

Directly afler sunrise, a procession was formed 
from the mosque to the encampment, headed by an 
effendi mounted upon a camel, who read from the 
Koran, which was placed on a cushion before him, 
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appropriate verses; these were chanted by boys 
clothed in white, who followed afier him. Next 
came twenty thousand troops; and last, the volun- 
teers, who were uncovered from the waist up- 
wards, having, as a mark of their zeal for their 
monarch, arrows run through their arms, knives 
stuck into their heads, while others gashed them- 
selves until the blood spurted around them. 

In another direction, a body-guard of archers was 
drawn up; and here, beneath an inferior tent, sat, 
vis-a-vis, Cato, alias Caleb, and the kuzler aga 
Amine. Their breakfast had just been brought them 
from a booth, consisting of boiled fruits and tn- 
gurthe, or bonnyclaber, the syllabub of Galen’s 
time, with onions and bread. 

‘ Those be strange bows and arrows,”’ said Cato 
to his companion. ‘“ How are they made?” 

“Only, brother, of the ox’s horns, made fast with 
glue and flax. The bone ring thou seest on the 
thumb of the right hand is for drawing the string. I 
would hate to have one of that band shoot at me. 
Believe me, Caleb, they have been in practice ever 
since they shed their first teeth.”’ 

‘« But what is this, kuzler aga? 
an enchantress being in the harem.’ 

“T can only tell thee, brother Caleb, what I un- 
derstand the mufta said, when he was sent for at 
break of day to interpret the figures found upon 
strips of paper on the floor, ‘O king, live forever!’ 
How shall we enter into the mysteries of those who 
deal in such wonders ? where can we find another 
Daniel to give this second ‘ Mene, tehel, upharsin’ 
But, worse than this, there is 


I’ve heard of 


? 


an interpretation ? 
a deep political treason on foot, and all men’’—he 
lowered his head and whispered—“ are speaking 
of the Merza plot.” 

Cato’s countenance underwent a rapid change ; 
but he recovered himself, and, turning suddenly, 
said— 

“‘ Heigh-ho! what have you been about? Have 
you all turned Christians, that you be talking of the 
Old Testament ?”’ 

“ Why, Allaacha, hear him! Knowest thou not, 
brother Caleb, that we are descendants of Ismael, 
and that we regard the Old Testament equal with 
the Koran in sanctity ; and that the Koran succeeds 
it to us as the New Testament succeeds the Old to 
you? We do not regard our Prophet, however, 
us you do Issevi.”’ 

Cato made no reply, his countenance was full of 
anxiety, and he rose to depart. He was checked, 
however, by the kuzler aga Amine, who stepped 
up to him, and, griping him by the shoulder, eyed 
him closely for a moment. 

“« And what reward,” said he, in a whisper, “ did 
the Grand Vizier give thee for betraying the Hospi- 
taller, Don Miguel, alias Merza? Thou knowest,” 
said he, with a nod, ‘“ the other day at the porphyry 
pillar.”’ 

Cato looked at the kuzler aga with feigned sur 
prise, as he said, with a forced laugh— 

“ St. Martin! why what art thou talking about?” 
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« Now, by the Caaba, that game won’t do. Look, 
thou mayst not know that I am half Tartar, and 
He bit the 
hand of Cato until he roared with pain; then, laugh- 


would eat thee as soon as I would”’ 





ing savagely, dropped it, while he kept watch over 
him as a cat plays with a mouse before destroy- 
ing it. “1 will 
tell thee, brother Caleb, or Cato, 1 know that of 
which we have just spoken; and I know more 
—this much more—that thou didst also betray the 


Again he renewed the discourse: 


Hospitaller to the grand-master and council at 
Rhodes, 


feited life and the confiscation of thy property in 


bartering thereby the saving of thy for- 


the Sporades. Thou recollectest the vintager, bro- 


ther ?”’ 

Cato looked wild with astonishment; he with- 
drew his eyes, by degrees, from the kuzler aga to 
the ground, and pondered in what possible way the 
latter could have gained information which he 
thought confined to the circumference of two men’s 
heads. He saw, with horror, that all he had sold 
his soul and body for was gone. He was roused 
from his miserable reflections by the kuzler aga 
Amine saying— 

‘Brother Caleb, it may be that thou knowest 
something of the enchanter and the loss of the lady. 
[ only think so from the circumstance that thou 
wert the cause of her being stolen, having, thou dost 
recollect, represented her as perfectly beautiful, and 
sketched the easy manner in which she could be 
taken captive and brought to the seraglio.”’ 

Cato was now trembling with fear, and lost all 
self-command ; for it appeared to him impossible 
that, to the suspicious minds of the Turks, he could 
justify himself as innocent; and the tortures of a 
lingering and cruel death, with a hasty glance at a 
future state, so powerfully wrought upon his imagi- 
nation that he covered his face with his hands, and 
writhed upon the floor. 

Amine enjoyed his wretchedness for some time. 
At length he relieved him of the last accusation by 
saying— 

« Keep thy fears for another time. I know thou 
hadst nothing to do with the loss from the harem ; 
but, to say the truth, I never thought well of thee 
for that one act. Thou oughtest to have had more 
mercy than rob an old man of his only child and 
comfort, because thou didst hate the young man she 
So are “linked to one vir- 
and so was it with the 


was to have married.” 
tue a thousand crimes ;”’ 
kuzler aga Amine. 

“Ha!” said Cato, grinding his teeth, “I only 
wish I could live to get my hand on him! When 
he chained my waist to his, I thought it was link- 
ing a radiant angel with a devil.” 

« Thyself, then, was the devil, and the radiancy 
the reflection of his flames. Was it not now, 
Caleb ?”’ 

But Cato had already become moody; the thought 
of losing all of the money he had so sinfully pro- 
eured harassed him sorely; and he knew Amine too 
well not to know that he would demand or take 
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from him even the last asper, and he dared not de- 
mur. In this condition, he sauntered to his little 
hut, at every step believing himself followed by 
spies of the kuzler aga. 
a stranger, pennyless, and his life at mercy, as he 
well knew. 

Hard and wicked as his heart was, he was soft- 
ened when he entered the hut. Upon the saint’s 
head was placed the robe of the Hospitaller; for, 


He was now desolate, 


after his apostacy, it was used for various domes- 
tic conveniences. The cross stood in such a posi- 
tion as to disclose its eight points in any direction 
he turned. Cato paused before it, and, for the mo- 
ment, felt all of the bitterness of self-reproach ; he 
next became superstitious, and each moment looked 
over his shoulder, fearing lest the Hospitaller might 
step in. He felt that he was in one of the state 
prisons, awaiting his execution, if it had not already 
taken place. Anon, the vintager would rise up be- 
fore his mind’s eye, and then he would think of 
his outcast, dangerous situation—afraid to stay, and 
afraid to go away. He could not remain at home; 
and, leaving the cabin, returned in fear and trem- 
bling to the encampment, where, finding a party 
preparing to go out on the Thracian coast for the 
purpose of procuring fish for the army, he informed 
the kuzler aga Amine of his wish to join them, 
lest, missing him, and not knowing where to find 
him immediately, he might deliver him over to de- 
struction. Such is vice. 

Cato could not enjoy himself as he did of yore 
on such occasions. He sat in the boat with a hang- 
ing head, while dark memory assumed the place so 
lately occupied with golden schemes, hedged in 
now with fire and sword, as it appeared to him, 
forever. The playmates of his childhood rose with 
the associations of his early life: ‘‘ There is Jula,’’ 
thought he ; “they tell me he is pious and firm, that 
he halted in hisdownward way. Oh, if I had acted 
in the same way! He believed in sorcery, and its 
practice destroyed his health and courage ; but now 
he is a new man, respected by all. But me '—chil- 
dren run from me when they see me, and I am 
despised by every one who knows me. I am a 
miserable man !”’ 

The boat made several leagues, and halted in 
front of the identical prison in which the Hospitaller, 
Don Miguel, was placed. Here they were to spend 
the night; and, kindling a large fire, they were 
joined by the soldiers garrisoned in the castle in 
preparing a supper of fish, pelauff, and bread. 

Here, Cato in vain attempted to be merry; and, 
finding that he had lost all appetite, he withdrew 
to a small boat, shook some barley straw in the 
bottom of it, and, securing the hemp cord to a stake 
which was driven before a small cove in front of 
the castle, stretched himself out to sleep. 

During this time the Hospitaller, or rather now 
the renegade, Don Miguel, was sitting alone in the 
gloom of the donjon, with the certain doom of a 
cruel death before him. 
for him if he could have imitated a philosopher, who 


Happy would it have been 
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not far distant from that spot, four hundred years 
before the time of our Saviour, meditated alone, in 
that hour of approach to the grave, on the immor- 
tality of the soul. His troubled passions formed a 
legion of fiends around him, too difficult for one to 
subdue who had thrown, for many years previously, 
the uncurbed bridle to their entire government. 
His mind was in constant agitation. He looked 
down upon his left shoulder for the cross, but it was 
gone: alas, from his heart it had also vanished! 
The vesper hyma now burst from his lips; but the 
associations connected with it, the gallant and faith- 
ful brethren he had deserted and betrayed into an 
approaching war, his degradation, the policy of his 
religion, his treachery—all arose to his mind, and 
hushed the hymn forever. 

In a paroxysm approaching mania, when he next 
thought of Cato and his hydra-headed disappoint- 
ments, he kicked the wall with all his strength, and, 
to his great surprise, saw it tumble in, disclosing 
a long subterraneous passage, which, though but 
slightly closed for centuries, had all the external 
marks of security. As soon as he recovered from 
his surprise, he eagerly set forth, and, groping his 
way some distance, came to a turn which formed 
an acute angle; this brought him into the passage 
again, where, met by the sea breeze, he saw before 
him myriads of moonbeams broken into fragments 
of light by the restless waves of the Propontis. 
Above its roar bursts of festive mirth from the sol- 
diers and boatmen met his ear, and occasioned him 
to look with hurried apprehension about him. 

On one side, boats of various forms were crowd- 
ed together; on another, red fires leaped into forked 
flames, and, from the shower of sparks which occa- 
sionally rolled out, he was confident that some vigi- 
lant Vulcan was in attendance. He now cast his 
eyes in front, where the little boat lay secured to 
the cove, and thought of sliding into the waves and 
swimming for his life; but this he could not do. 
Being heavily dressed as Merza, he had not time 
to throw off his apparel, and feared to lay down his 
weapons. The cry of a sentinel determined his 
course, and, drawing his dagger, he gently severed 
the boat’s cord, and, stepping down with the utmost 
caution, sat himself above what he supposed were 
provisions with a canvas sail thrown over them, 
and, taking the oar, pushed off. 

The apostate Hospitaller scarcely breathed as he 
floated upon the starry waters, fanned as he then 
was by the sable wings of Death. It is said that 
the human hair has been known to become gray 
from intense feeling in a few hours: so was it with 
Don Miguel, to whom the free waters below, and 
the tranquil heavens above, formed a striking con- 
trast. His streaming hair was blanching in the 
winds, and his powerful frame shivering like an 
aspen leaf. Such was his love of this finite life, his 
Alpha and Omega. 

«Memento mori’’—Don Miguel would whisper, 
by way of propelling his flight the faster—“ me- 
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mento mori!"’ Cato lified his head and gazed wildly 
at him. Their eyes met—the fascination of the ser- 
pent, with all of his venomed destructiveness, was 
in that deadly stare. Vengeance had met his peer 
on the broad and troubled waters of the main. 

Cato saw that the castle was not far distant, and, 
springing up, with the utmost strength of his lungs 
yelled and screamed for help. A fierce struggle en- 
sued, and Cato was tossed overboard covered with 
blood. 

Don Miguel had not proceeded more than a league 
when the moon went down, and darkness was upon 
the deep; but no “ Divine spirit moved upen those 
waters,’’ although death had been, and was, hover- 
ing over them. 

At dawn, the little boat passed the side of a man- 
of-war, sent out, immediately after the suppression 
of the Merza plot, to convey a declaration of war 
from Solyman the Magnificent to L’Isle Adam. 
Flags and streamers were flying from every mast, 
garlands covered their summit, and beneath a 
sumptuous canopy, upon a corresponding cushion, 
was placed the Sultan’s letter, all wrapped in a 
searf of cloth of gold, secured with a cord and tas- 
sel of the same. Two Turks sat upon the deck. 

«I would know, Mustapher,”’ said one, “ what it 
could be. How didst thou say the words ran? It 
must be very glorious, as it is from the greatest 
man in the world.” 

“ These were the very words, brother—for I was 
holding, by the bridle, a horse for the chief aga 
when he repeated them over to a friend of his—I 
can never forget them: ‘Solyman, by the grace of 
God, king of kings, lord of lords, greatest Emperor 
of Constantinople and Trabezond, most mighty 
King of Persia, Arabia, Syria, and Egypt, Lord ot 
Asia and Europe, Prince of Mecha and Aleppo, 
Ruler of Jerusalem, and Master of the universal 
sea—to the reverend Father Philippus Villerius 
Liladamus, Great Master of the Rhodes, and Legate 
of Asia, greeting.’ There was much said about 
giving up the Rhodes—but see yonder! Boat! ho! 
boat !”’ 

A stir began, which amounted to a tumult, when 
“ Merza!” “ Treason!” “ Allah! Allah!” “ Mo- 
hammed!”’ were heard. 

The commander seized a trumpet, ordered silence 
and immediate pursuit. 

The dress of Merza betrayed the Hospitaller rene- 
gade, who leaped into the sea, and, in attempting to 
swim, was shot through the heart. 

The ship was soon as still as death itself; there 
was not a being visible as she furrowed the waves 
in her rapid sail; but Don Miguel’s head stood 
nailed to the foremost mast, and already carnivorous 
birds flapped their wings over it, and screamed his 
requiem to the rising winds. 

How little thought the apostate that the same 
ship which conveyed that declaration of ~ ir would 
also bear upon its summit his ignoble and bleeding 
head! 














GARDEN DECORATIONS. 


Tue design for a pigeon-house, represented in the 
figure, is made in rustic work and thatched in the 
roof; the columns are young larch trees, with the 
bark on. The upper part is divided into square 
holes for thirty-two nests, to which there are eight 
openings for the pigeons, with projecting shelves 
on the outside for them to alight on. The little 
shutters to these openings should be made of zinc, 
about the eighth of an inch thick, and grooves 
formed at the sides, so that the shutters may slide 
easily up or down. To these shutters strong cords 
are attached, which run along just under the rafters 
till within a few inches of the centre, where they 
pass through small rings strongly fixed, and thence 
to a large ring in the trap-door. By these means it 
will be seen that, when the trap is pushed up, the 
shutters will slide down, and any of the birds can 
be caught. The interior should be frequently white- 
washed, and a pitcher-fountain should be placed on 
the floor, which will give the birds a constant 
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supply of water with very little trouble to their 
keeper. 





SONNET.—CRUCIFIXION. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Ovrsive the city’s massy wall, his sheep 

Tends now the shepherd all unconsciously ; 

Graze the loud lowing herds all peacefully 
Anigh the banks of Jordan. Calvary’s steep, 

Far other scene hast thou! Upon the tree 
Hangs the great Sufferer, Lord of earth and skies, 
While on each side of Him a felon dies— 

Sol blushing to behold man’s villany ! 

Darkness enshrouds the world. Soon, with loud voice, 

The dying Just One to his Father cried, 

‘¢ ?Tis finished’’—bowed his godlike head and died! 
‘?Tis finished!’? Sons of the Most High, rejoice 
To see redemption wrought—a world forgiven— 

The lawful! captive free—an opened Heaven ' 














A NIGHT HUNT UP 


BY c. 


A FISHING excursion towards the north, during 
the summer, led me, among other interesting locali- 
ties, to explore that wild and singular region of New 
York in which the West River, as it is there named, 
takes origin. This is the western fork of the Hud- 
son, and of its main branch is ihe Sockendog River, 
the head spring of which, the Cungamunck, outlets 
between Elm Lake and Lake Pleasant. Here, 
being sated with fishing for the time, we sought for 
variety of sport in decr hunting. I mean by we, 
my guide, myself, and my friend, an Englishman, 
whom I had familiarly christened Piscator, for no 
name was ever more appropriate. 

Although the most inveterate of veteran fly-fishers, 
Piscator had, even in our short survey of these wild 
sporting-grounds, become thoroughly aroused to a 
sense of “ higher things’’ than brook trout ; and, not 
in the least discouraged at the signal failures of the 
first flights of his ambition at the great lake trout, 
he now breathed quicker, with a yet more eager 
emulation for nobler quarry still! In short, as our 
guide, George, said, ‘He ’s down on the deer up 
Cungamunck !” 

The reader is, no doubt, familiar with the mode 
of hunting deer by “‘torch-light,’’ which has been 
so often described; but I have some doubts about 
his being so with that of hunting them “ by candle- 
light,” which, I believe, is peculiar to the lake 
country. This hunt must take place during the 
warm months, when flies are most abundant. In- 
deed, it is as much to escape from their persecu- 
tions as to browse upon certain varieties of water- 
plants, which then make their appearance along the 
edges of the marshes, streams, and lakes, that the 
deer come into the water to feed, and thus afford 
an opportunity for this evening sport. 

Yes, the ‘‘dander’’ of my placid associate, Pis- 
cator, “is riz!’? He vows, in his mild, but not the 
less significant manner, that nothing short of a “ ten 
prong buck”’ will satisfy him, and so proceeds, in a 
severe and ominous silence, with his preparation. 

The beautiful “ double-barrel,’’ which had here- 
tofore been guilty of nothing more serious than 
woodcock and ducks, was to be unscrewed, taken 
apart, and cleaned to the last degree of scrupulous 
nicety, in preparation for the more important work 
on hand. Then, with mathematical precision, it 
was duly charged, and then, with a flask in each 
pocket—for two kinds of ammunition are indis- 
pensable on such occasions—and a well-filled cigar 
case, he is ready. And he casts his eyes about : 
something is wanting. Yes, yes, the “ India rubber 
overall.”” For Piscator, like all true brothers of 
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THE CUNGAMUNCK. 
WEBBER. 


the angle that I have yet met, has a peculiar horror 
of risking the wetting his skin. 

I have, after much study, accounted satisfactorily 
for this phenomenon by the philosophical conclu- 
sion that they are haunted by the constant appre- 
hension of transmigration into the corporate forms 
of the trout, to which they are so devoted. I had 
even ventured to hint as much to Piscator; but the 
nervous dread with which he evidently avoided the 
subject caused me to forbear, in courtesy, pressing 
it farther. Being a zealous disciple of Priessnitz, I 
have no fear of cold water before my eyes; and 
therefore my equipment in this respect was con- 
siderably simplified, though I must confess to you I 
had an ever-present terror of the flies, which was 
quite an off-et to Piscator’s transmigration, and 
cost me quite as much preparation to guard against. 

I knew that the oil of pennyroyal was a specific 
against their attacks ; but, aside from my aversion 
to the use of so disagreeable an article, I had for- 
gotten it, so that the only resource left me had been 
to buy a green veil at Northfield; and, cutting a 
hole in the centre large enough for the crown of 
my brvad-brimmed Leghorn to pass through, I had 
the ends taken up and a “ puckering string’”’ run 
around them, so that they could be drawn close 
about my neck ; thus securely surrounding my face 
with a net which would defy even “black gnats.” 
Thus, with rifle (which is my favorite weapon) in 
hand, and my personal dividend of ammunition in 
pocket, I, too, considered myself equipped fer the 
night hunt. 

Piscator was characteristically disregardful of 
“the flies,”’ and laughed quite as much at my pre- 
cautions against them as I had done at his against 
getiing wet. He said, somewhat pedantically, that 
“ Patience was a more magnanimous divinity than 
Prudence, seeing that the one was always irritable, 
distrustful, and guarding herself against the wisdom 
of the Higher Powers, while the other was conient 
in calm humility to abide the evils the gods might 
send along with the good.” 

Whereto I replied, “ The gods do not send black 
gnats, Piscator; for I have sufficient proof in their 
color that they are hatched in Acheron, and are 
loosed upon earth by the evil deities to make good 
men swear against Jupiter; therefore [| guard 
against the crime rather than provoke it, while you 
impiously shield your shoulders against the rain, 
which is confessedly the chiefest benediction of the 
covering heavens.”’ 

Piscator did not reply, but somewhat petulantly 
tossed his India rubber overall upon his shoulders, 
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and, calling our guide, tramped away, followed by 
me, towards the boat at the outlet. There we found 
everything needful already in the boat. The addi- 
tions to its ordinary equipment were very few and 
simple. A stout pine stick had been let into an 
auger hole through a board which had been placed 
across the bow. This stood some four feet high; 
and, upon the top of it, was placed a triangular- 
shaped box, open at the wide end, and which was 
intended to hold the lighted candles. Then there 
was a low seat, which was intended for the marks- 
man, who sat forward, just behind the staff and 
box-lantern ; then we had a paddle, which was to 
be used when we reached the scene of operations, 
where the ordinary oars were to be laid aside. 

Now we embarked, and set off down the narrow 
but deep outlet. It here takes the name of Socken- 
dog River, and its course towards the southeast is 
through a wide valley, between two chains of hills. 
The water spreads over the surface of this valley in 
reality, though it is so overgrown by the “ marsh” 
of tall grass, flags, and water-lilies, that the real 
channel seems like a dark shining ribbon laid along 
a rippled and rustling waste of green. Soon we 
reached Cungamunck Bay, which spreads a quarter 
of a mile in width, with the hills rising abruptly on 
the east. It is a pretty sheet of water, covered 
with the white and yellow flowers of the lily. 
Sockendog plunges on through a gorge by the foot 
ef the hills, while we turn towards the northwest, 
pushing through the grass and lilies for the thread- 
like channel of the Cungamunck River, which 
comes winding down from out a forest of wild hills. 

Now the valley narrows rapidly, and the hills 
stand marshaled on either hand in close dark lines. 
The sun is yet over an hour high, and its yellow 
glitter is broken upon our faces through the firs and 
pines which bristle on the ridges. We are gliding, 
with a “stilly creeping” glide, beneath their long 
shadows and up the tortuous vistas of this curious 
stream, which comes creeping slowly down through 
the grass like a great snake out of its lair of night, 
with here and there the golden morning glistening 
on its scales. 

It was a strange, lonely scene, and a dream-like 
hush was over it, so that we could hear our hearts 
beat above the soft lapsing of the deeply winnowed 
oars. It seemed so wild, and was so still here, that 
no other sounds should intrude but the splash of the 
plunging bull-frog, the rustling ripple of the wading 
deer among the flags, and the musically shrill me- 
tallic warble of the black-winged scarlet tanager, 
from out the deep shadows of the hillside forest of 
old pines and hemlock. Now is the time when the 
deer begin to come down from the hills to feed upon 
the tender grasses and water plants that grow in 
the bed and along the edges of the stream; and we 
may expect any moment, when we make the short 
turns, which, although the stream is deep, are often 
hardly long enough for the boat to lie in, or wide 
enough for the oars, to see a tawny head uplifted in 
the startle, and reaching out from the long grass 
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over the channel to gaze at our coming with pricked 
ears. 

Piscator and I drew lots for the first shot at start- 
ing, and I won, so that I had the forward seat; and, 
with rifle at “present,” I sat in statue-like and 
breathless expectation, as we made each turn, and 
came upon a new and always wilder and more 
lovely picture of green islets, deep receding coves, 
where the trout leaped like quick gleams of moon- 
light over the white lilies, or small meadows wav- 
ing to and fro, in live contrast with the gray and 
solemn-looking boulders of granite which are piled 
up behind them, with the matted and snake-like 
roots of the ancient pines above, twisted and twined 
along their edges. I was so lulled and enchanted 
by the constantly varying beauty and the presiding 
repose of these scenes that, with all the eager in- 
stincts of the sportsman rampant in my veins, 1 
could not help hoping, at moments, that no deer 
would make its appearance, and thus compel me to 


_ mar this harmonious calm. Nor did it happen so; 


for, contrary to our expectation, not one showed it- 
self to tempt me, although it was three miles up to 
where this stream outlets in Elm Lake. 

lt was in the last half mile of our approach to 
this and around its marshy shores, that we looked 
for the sport of the night to begin in earnest ; and 
any that might have occurred on the way would 
have been incidental, and could therefore be well 
dispensed with for the higher and more placid en- 
joyment of the scene. As we approached the lake, 
the stream became more shallow, and we were 
compelled at last to get out and let our guide drag 
the boat up the ripples. The sun was now setting, 
and, at the first place where the low water thus 
compelled us to land for a few moments, we were 
suddenly introduced to that most inconceivable tor- 
ment, the black gnat! 

As the shades of evening advance, these gnats, 
which at first hover near the surface of the water, 
rise slowly on the strata of miasmatic air. Wish- 
ing to examine some object on the sand-bar more 
closely, I stooped, when instantly, as if an infini- 
tesimal shower of red-hot sand or fine vitriol drops 
had been dashed into my face and eyes, I felt them; 
blistering against neck and bosom, up sleeves and 
pants, they at once invested me in a maddening 
reality of the fabled terrors of the shirt of Nessus! 
No imagination is sufficiently vivid to conceive the 
intensity of that keen-poisoned, stinging nettle-rash 
with which we found ourselves suddenly assailed 
by this invisible torturer from Avernus, rising to 
meet us on its thick, pestilent airs. I did not know 
what it meant at first; and, blinded with the pein, 
rushed, with the instinct of the cold water man, to 
plunge my face in the stream for relief. This was, 
fortunately, the best thing I could have done; and 
I now gasped out, “George ! George! what is it ?’’ 
“ The gnats, sir, the gnats! You had better put on 
your veil.” 

I did so as quickly as possible; and, when I[ 
turned, there stood Piscator, with a wild loek of 
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endurance, earnestly fighting away at his invisible 
torturers with a leafy bough which he had plucked. 
His warm face glowed again with the malignant 
ardor of their stings, and he stopped at intervals in 
the fierce battle to rub his goaded limbs, and fairly 
danced in the restless shifting of his feet. Suffer- 
ing as I was, or rather had been, I could not help 
laughing at the comical sight. But he did not re- 
gard me, and coolly proceeded to stuff the legs of 
his pants down his boot-tops, to protect himself 
trom their assaults in that quarter; and then turn- 
ing up his coat collar, tied his handkerchief about 
his ears, and soon, with recovered equanimity, came 
smiling to his seat in the boat, while the bough 
played yet faster about his face. I could but won- 
der at the man. I watched him in utter amaze, 
puzzled whether most to admire the thickness of 
his skin or the immovability of his temper. As 
soon as the boat was in motion they left us, for they 
were drifted behind on air-currents in our wake. 

We were soon at the wider marsh meadows, 
which indicated our approach to the outlet of Elm 
Lake, and here was the ground where the night 
hunt was to commence. Darkness had not yet set- 
tled down, and, until it came, our lights would be 
of no avail; so the oars were hid, and the boat run 
through the marsh to shore, and there we were to 
stand until it became dark enough to light the 
candles. 

We stood underneath the bordering pines, and, as 
soon as we became stationary, heavens and earth ! 
the dusky air thickened with the black and venom- 
ous swarms of mosquitos, flies, and gnats, and the 
hungry diapason of their blistering music was fairly 
roared into ourears! No herd of famished walves 
was ever so desperatcly ravenous as this fierce 
multitude seemed to be ; for, as [ was fully protect- 
ed by my veil, I could afford to be philosophical in 
my observations on the suffering of the two outside 
unfortunates. 

George was very loquacious, and, having provid- 
ed himself with a thick bough, kept that in motion 
with his words; for he seemed to have a desperate 
sort of feeling that he must keep up our courage 
and his own by talking, or else we would be com- 
pelled to give in. He amused us in this trying in- 
terval with many stories of his bold adventuring 
through these northern snows—a fortunate contrast! 
—in hunting the dangerous moose ; while Piscator 
puffed his cigar, patiently fought in open battle his 
myriad foes, and smiled appreciatingly through his 
torture as the stories sped. How I admired the 
superhuman herorsm of the man! 

k could not help enjoying the forlorn and melan- 
choly efforts of the guide to be merry in his suffer- 
ing. But the night settled rapidly, though it brought 
no alleviation of the plague of flies, which, on warm 
evenings, most abound after sunset for some hours. 
Now George stepped cautiously to the stern of the 
boat, and, taking the candles from the box, proceed- 
ed to light them and place them in the triangular 


box on the staff at the bow. Then, with great care, 
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we noiselessly took our seats, and he paddled the 
boat with surprising stillness up the outlet. Mine 
was the foremost seat— as allotted—and, though the 
light above shone powerfully upon the shrubs and 
grass in front of us on the side of the channel, yet 
not one ray of it fell upon me. So, with a far- 
thrown light before us, we glided in darkness up 
the channel, seeing every blade of grass as we ad- 
vanced, while we were ourselves unseen. But the 
sky had now clouded, and the white mist began to 
curl up before us, and we only saw the rank grass 
and elder bushes in advance as it lifted at intervals. 

We glided through the white-wreathed silence 
for awhile, with the marsh plants and grass showing 
through the gloom on one side, and the tall shrubs 
on the other, when suddenly there is a splashing to 
our right; the boat stops—splash! splash! splash! 
off they go with a loud whistle as they plunge away 
—two deer are gone! They had been frightened 
by the incessant movement of our hands in striking 
off the clinging flies! 

George curses strong and deep, “ sotto voce,”’ and 
we move on into the lake without a word from us. 
Now we are gliding along its marshy shore, and 
the only sound we make is that caused by the low 
grating of the bottom of our boat against the heavy 
leaves of the water-lilies, which cover the whole 
surface as far as we can see, but that is not far. 
The heavy mist-wreaths still curl up around us, 
and, arching to our light, roll and spread their 
whitened volumes murkily. The slow boat ploughs 
through these fantastic shapes as if it labored with 
their weight; but now and then an eddy of the 
mountain wind lifts them, whirling in broken masses, 
and reveals the dark shadows of the forest on the 
shore, with shining flags that push up among the 
bordering lilies. The night is becoming chill, and 
we have crept into every cove and winding strait 
among the inlets along the shore, and still the same 
slow-rising vapor twists and rolls in huge white 
phantoms, brushing past us, and lifted in solemn 
sweep upon the winds; the jaws of darkness open 
over the broad water, as if on that side the abyss 
of black infinity were yawning to engulf us. No 
deer yet, for they seem to have been all startled by 
our first misadventure; we should have seen a 
We are 
cold as cold can be (for much time has now passed), 
and chilled, too, by the disappointment. Now we 
shoot into a narrow cove between two islands. 
The long grass and shrubs on either side nearly 
meet above our heads; we must move with still 
greater caution, lest we brush them. 

Now the narrow way widens again somewhat, 
and we go winding on, while our advance light 
dawns with a strange gleam beneath the curling 
vapor upon the dense wall of leafy stems on either 
side, and we seem urging up, among ghostly clouds, 
the glistening steep of night. It isa wild, unearth- 
ly scene ; we shudder with chilly awe, for the vast 
weight of midnight has crushed the world, the wide 
and mighty world, into that little circle of light, with 


dozen eyes reflect our light before this. 
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its weird shapes thronging above and around us! 
All else is void—nothing ! nothing! 

Ha! close to my hand a little summer duck 
comes swimming. ‘That looks as if there were an 
outer world — a something beyond this wizard 
chaos! See, it comes close in our charmed circle ; 
it cannot get away. Its great black eyes shine still, 
as if it were in a dream of dazzled splendors ; it 
does not see us; it moves as the sleep-walker 
moves, round and round, yet not away. There—I 
had nearly caught it with my hand! but it glided 
like a beam-eyed shadow from beneath my grasp. 
It seems as ghostly as all else here. 

Hark! a splashing plunge in the deep marsh to 
our right; that sounds like earth—like a reality ! 

“ Hist!” says George, in a whisper, “ rise up— 
rise softly—he stands there—over the bushes—see 
his eyes!”’ 

«Steady, George.” I rise as carefully as my 
stiffened limbs will permit, and now the mist- 
wreaths, on an eddy of the night-wind, rise with me. 
Slowly! slowly! Lo! the antlered head above the 
cover and the shining eyes. A shrill, loud whistle 
—I fire as he bounds—a heavy plunge—a struggle 
in the tossing covert, and all is still! 

« You ’ve got him !—you got him that time, sir!’’ 
shouted George, and the sound of his human voice 
broke the spell that was upon me, as of a heavy 
vision; and, with a long breath of suppressed ex- 
citement, I plunge after him to assist in dragging 
our prey to the boat. It was a fine buck, and I had 
shot him between the eyes. Ah, that was a mo- 
ment of cruel exultation! but I will not tell you 
how I triumphed at the blank looks of poor Pisca- 
tor, when, as he took his seat now in front, we dis- 
covered that the lights were nearly exhausted, and 
that there would be little chance for him to get a 
shot at all! The candles soon gave out, and we 
got lost upon the lake, where our bewildered guide 
continued to row up and down until nearly daylight, 
through the pitchy darkness; at last, he found a 
landing by accident, and, nearly frozen, we made 
our way to the house of a hunter, whose kind hos- 
pitality gave rest to our weary and chilled frames. 


THE APPROACHING FOOTSTEP. 


BY JNO. B. DUFFEY. 


(See Plate.) 


Whur comes he not? Surely, he said 
He ’d meet me in the woodland glade 
While yet the golden day rode high; 
Bat now eve walks the western sky! 


An hour—nay, more—a day it seems, 
1 ’ve lingered, weaving dismal dreams— 
Nor were all dreams—would that they were '— 
Of men turned false to maidens fair, 
And maidens wasting day by day, 
While sorrow burned their lives away. 
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And, as the ripples of the brook 

Went by, my fancy from them took 
Emblem of man, whose dimpling smiles, 
And low-voiced words, and honeyed wiles 
Are to us maidens as the flow 

Of this sweet brook to flowers that grow 
Upon its brink—a presence bright, 
Winning their love that love to slight. 
And then would come from yonder wood-— 
From out its gloom and solitude— 

The plaintive coo of some poor dove 
Mourning a false and wandering love ; 
And I grew sad, and wept that fate 

Had left me lone and desolate ; 

So like the flowers the brook had won, 
So like the dove whose mate was gone. 


Why comes he not? What need I care? 
Let him seek out another fuir, 
Pour his false words upon her heart, 
And winher! Not from me shall start 
One other sigh ; but scorn shall grow 
Rankly, and choke the seeds of woe! 
No more I ’ll think of him! The earth 
Is broad, and better men have birth 
Than he, poor wretch— 


But hark! I hear 
A rustling footstep drawing near ; 
And youth and love are in that tread, 
For it boundeth on, though the leaves lie dead 
*Tis his! Now scorn and sorrow fly ! 
And cease, ye tears—I wondered why 
Ye flowed—for well, ay, well I knew 
His love, his faith, to me were true! 
Return, ye blushes, to my cheek ! 
Come, thoughtful joy, with radiance meek 
And chase dull watchfulness away, 
Who brought such darkness o’er the day 
As made me think ’twas night drew nigh, 
Though full two hours the sun rode high ! 





“— LOVE THEE?” 





To 


BY MiI88 A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 


I nearp a little bird this morn 
Pour forth a liquid lay, 
And very soon I could translate 
The words he joyed to say: 
He changed the carol wild and free— 
But still it echoed, ‘‘ I love thee !”’ 


I bent me down with rapture o'er 
The lily’s fragrant bell; 
It drooped its head, but from its heart 
Rose music, as to tell 
What welcome, precious was to me, 
For still it murmured, ‘‘ I love thee !”’ 


Sweet is the bird’s gay matin song, 
And sweet the lily’s chime ; 

Not theirs alone, for from this heart 
Hath risen, many a time—- 

As thy bright smile I joyed to sec-- 

Rich spirit-music, ‘‘ 1 love thee !” 




















THE CHILD-LOVE. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


‘* He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us— 
He made and loveth all.’’°--CoLERIDGE. 


‘: |] am sure you love me, little Miriam?” 

** Love you?—oh, so dearly!’ And, as if her 
childish words needed a stronger confirmation, she 
put her arms caressingly about his neck and laid 
her head upon his bosom. Her face was very love- 
ly as she looked up to him in all the winning truth- 
fulness of an affectionate heart. Large gray eyes, 
with lashes so long and deep as almost to give them 
a sorrowful expression at times, and a mouth now 
smiling, and so disclosing small pearly teeth, and 
then the crimson lips would meet in pouting full- 
ness— 


*¢ As though a rose should shut, 
And be a bud again.’’ 


So thought the student as he bent down to return 
the fond caress, and mingled his darker locks with 
the light floating curls that were thrown back over 
his shoulder. 

“ And will you always love me, Miriam?” 

“Oh, always!” 

‘But when I am gone—for I may not be with 
you long ; and then, when you do not see me every 
day, and you have other friends who love you bet- 
ter, and can make you more beautiful presents ?”’ 

She seemed to be pained, as if she understood 
the worldliness thus imputed to her, young as she 
was. 

‘‘But why must you go? and where will you 
go? Home?” 

“Home! Ah no, my child; I have not had a 
home these many years.” 

And then they were both silent for a little while ; 
she pitying him because he had no home, and he 
dwelling on thoughts and recollections which the 
word had called up. The low brown farm house 
where his boyish days were passed, with the mos- 
sy bank around the well; the little garden at the 
entrance of the orchard; the orchard itself, white 
with blossoms at this very season of the year. And 
then there was the brook, gurgling through the 
alder bushes, and reflecting the tall spires of the 
crimson cardinal, or the field lily, that sprung among 
the rich grass. He seemed once more to lie, an 
idle, careless boy, watching the clouds floating lazi- 
ly overhead, while the summer insects sang around 
him, and the wind came gently to lift the hair from 
his sunburnt forehead. 

This brought a recollection of his mother’s kiss. 
{t always seemed to him like the summer wind, so 





quiet, so warm, so loving. Her kiss and blessing, 
as she bent over his pillow, and then she would 
kneel and pray so carnestly for her son, her only 
child. How unlike his father was that gentle wo- 
man! He had wondered at that even when a boy. 
His stern, rigid parent, who rarely smiled, and 
made self-denial and never-ceasing labor his reli- 
gion, as though he felt the curse of Cain ever upon 
his rugged fields. They were united only in one 
thing, their love for him, and the zealous prayer 
that he might be, like Samuel, called even in child- 
hood to the service of the Temple. So they had 
dedicated him ; and, when he saw the grass spring- 
ing upon their graves in the churchyard, and took 
a last look upon that humble home, now passed into 
other hands, he remembered this strong wish of the 
hearts that had loved him so, and were now mould- 
ering to dust beneath his feet. 

‘‘ But where are you going?’’ said the child, who 
had been thinking of many other things, and had 
now returned to this new fear of parting. 

“‘Many, many hundred miles from this, Miriam, 
away from the busy city and its crowded streets. 
Far off to the still woods, where there are no church 
bells, and even no Sabbaths. I am going to the 
poor Indians, to teach them where to look for the 
Great Spirit they worship, and to the settlers of 
those western lands, ruder still, and in darker igno- 
rance. They scarcely know there is a God.” 

‘¢ But they have the sky there, and the sun; and 
who do they think made them and the little flowers 
in the grass? They could not make the flowers !”’ 

‘¢ But they do not love the flowers and the sky as 
you do; they are blind: ‘ Eyes have they and they 
see not; ears, but they donot hear.’ So I am going 
to them with God’s own word, that will speak more 
plainly to their hearts. Do you not think it will be 
a beautiful life’’-—and his sunken eyes glanced with 
strange enthusiasm—‘ devoting every power of 
soul and body to those benighted people, forgetting 
this life and its comforts and pleasures in the 
thoughts of that which 1s to come?—reaping the 
broad whitening harvest ?”’ 

He forgot that he was speaking to a child. And 
yet she seemed to understand him, at least to feel 
that he was swayed by some noble emotion; for 
she raised her head and listened eagerly, as if anew 
life of thought was opened to her. 

« And will you have a home there?” 

“ Nay, I shall never have a home on earth ; pa- 
rents, wife, children are not for me. I go forth 
with neither purse nor scrip, following our Divine 
Master; I shall not have where to lay my head. 
But his love constrains me; he will not desert his 
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servant.’’ And his voice sank, as it were, to a 
thought of prayer, for the strength he would need 
in the arduous path he had chosen. 

« But you will be all alone and sick, and there 
will be no one to take care of you; then perhaps 
you will die.’’ The look of sadness we have spoken 
of came into the child’s earnest eyes, as she laid her 
soft head against his cheek, and wondered why he 
should choose to go away from her. 

** We will not talk of this any longer, little one. 
I have made you so sad and grave. I do not like 
that look on your face; it is too womanly for such 
® little maiden. You are too young to understand 
all these things, and you must not try to; but you 
must love me, that is all I ask. See, there is 
your kitten come to invite you away from me.” 

It was with a strong effort that he had shaken off 
the sombre mood into which he had fallen, and at- 
tempted to enter into her childish amusements once 
more. He was startled by the earnest, dreamy 
look that she still retained. As he had said, it was 
too womanly for that young fair face. 

She smiled again ; obedience to those she loved 
was the strong principle of her nature, for she had 
ever been governed by affection. No one ever 
spoke a harsh word to Miriam, motherless Miriam 
Arnold, the light of her father’s lonely life, and the 
pet of the neighbors, who looked out to catch a 
glimpse of-ber light figure as she bounded up the 
dark court like a flitting ray of sunshine. lt wasa 
gloomy abode for such a bright young creature, or 
a stranger would have thought so. The house so 
old and cheerless, far away from the gay shops and 
the beautiful women who frequent them. There 
was not even a green tree or an ivy wreath to re- 
fresh the eye, nothing but Miriam’s little pot of 
mignonette upon the window-sill, fresh and fragrant 
like herself, and her bird, who sang above it with a 
carol as light-hearted as her own. The bird, the 
child, and the flowers, these were the light of that 
sonely house, since Miriam’s mother had faded in 
its dreariness. And it was home, too, even if the 
old servant, who moved with such a cautious tread 
among the dusty books of her master’s study, was 
the only companionable creature, save the bird. 
How caretully she rubbed the dingy furniture, and 
mended the threadbare curtains, long since faded 
from their cheerful neatness! It was, perhaps, this 
still seclusion that had given Miriam, with all her 
eager childish grace, thoughts above her years; 
and, after her friend had gone, she put the kitten 
from her lap and leaned out of the window to watch 
for her father’s return, musing, as she had never 
done before, how men could ever live without 
knowing they had a Father up in Heaven, and who 
else they could thank for taking care of them through 
the long dark night? And then her friend—Paul, he 
had told her to call him, when he first came to read 
those strange Hebrew werds to her father, a daily 
study of the ancient language of the Bible he re- 
verenced so much—Paul was going away to tell 
them to love Him. How very good he was! She 
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should miss him a great deal though. Perhaps ke 
would take her, too. Oh, she had not thought of 
that before! But, then, there was her father! No, 
Paul must go alone. Poor Paul, with no one to love 
him but herself. How gravely he had made her 
promise to love him, as if she had not always done 
so from that very first day when he had taken her 
upon his knee and talked to her as no one else could 
talk! 

The young curate, for such he was, of a wealthy 
parish church, old and “lukewarm”’ because of 
its long prosperity, had gone to his daily duty of 
reading the evening service to a scattered congre- 
gation, half hidden in the high straight pews, that 
almost stifled their faint responses. He went with 
a heavy load upon his heart, for he was a stranger 
among them and to their sympathies. There was 
no poverty to call such as he to their homes; the 
rector only was bidden to the rich man’s feasts. 
He came and went to and from the gilded chancel, 
with scarce a smile of recognition from those to 
whom his rich voice had read the “ comfortable 
words”’ of their Master, and his. The Bible told 
him they were brethren, but his heart said they 
were ut‘er strangers. It was this cold supineness 
that had first turned his thoughts to a more earnest, 
active life among men “ ready to perish,’’ while his 
present ministry was to those who were “ full and 
had need of nothing.” And, at last, after many a 
struggle and many a prayer, he had steadfastly 
turned his face to a mission in the western wilds 
of his native land. 

In all that wide, wide city there was one only 
object his heart could cling to — the little child 
whose arms had circled him, whose kiss had com- 
forted his loneliness. This was perhaps from his 
own reserve, for he had been solitary even from a 
boy. He had never attached his playmates to him, 
he could not seek for sympathy among strangers ; 
opening to them the sorrows of his heart, a gentle 
heart like the mother who had given him life: but 
he checked its longing sympathies with a pride in- 
herited from his sterner parent, and turned to fast- 
ing and lonely vigils of prayer and meditation. 
Miriam was the frail golden link that bound him to 
active human sympathies. He was attracted by 
her strange loveliness as she came, half pleadingly, 
half timidly, to prefer some request to her father, 
and since then she had been the prattling compa- 
nion of many a lonely hour, when the task was 
ended, and his teacher had gone forth to impart to 
other pupils the stores of his great learning. 

She was watching for him the next day at the 
entrance of the court, as he came slowly along, ab- 
sorbed in one of those abstracted moods which had 
now become habitual to him. Her eyes brightened 
as she caught sight of his slender figure, and she 
ran to place her hand in his with the confidence of 
an habitual favorite. Something which pleaved her 
very much had evidently occurred ; but when she 
was questioned, she only smiled, and said it was a 
great secret; even papa was not to be told. Yet 
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it was not naughty : Margery had saidso. Every 
day after that, for a long time, he found the faithful 
little sentinel at her post; and sometimes their walk 
was extended, and she would go with him into the 
busy street, clinging closer to her dear companion, 
and looking up with smiles into his face, if the 
crowd jostled her, the embodiment of the spirit of 
faith. 

At last the secret was revealed. It was when he 
came to tell her that he was going, all was ready 
for his departure, and he had but one farewell to 
make. He was !ater than usual, and she was 
watching for him with more eagerness than ever. 
She tripped demurely by his side, looking so beauti- 
ful in her clean white dress, and her curls in such 
rich profusion flowing round her delicate throat. 
He could not bear to pain her happy heart by the 
sad news of their parting, so he drew her gently to 
his bosom for the last time, while he waited for her 
father’s return; and they were all alone but the 
kitten purring in the sun, and old Margery bustling 
in and out intent on household cares. They did not 
talk much, but now and then she would pass her 
hand caressingly over his face, or he would bend 
down and kiss her tenderly. At last he said— 

“JT am going, Miriam. This is the last time I 
shall see you in many a day.”’ 

«“Going!’’ she said, echoing the word sorrow- 
fully. 

«“ Yes, as I told you when the spring first came. 
‘To-morrow I shall be on my way to the deep woods 
and the boundless prairies of the western land.” 

He expected at least a burst of passionate sobs; 
but she only nestled closer to his heart, and twined 
her arm more tightly about his neck. 

After a little time, she slid from his knee, still 
sorrowful, and came back to him holding a little 
picture. It was a miniature of herself, exceed- 
ingly lifelike, and it had the dreamy, serious gaze 
which he had first noticed when speaking of his 
mission. This was her innocent little secret. It had 
been painted by a poor artist, with more talent than 
friends, who had his home in the same dark court. 
He had thought her so beautiful, that he begged 
her to sit to him, intending a surprise to her father, 
who, in his unostentatious way, had once been of 
service to his poorer neighbor. That very day she 
had brought it home, so she told Paul, and laid it in 
the book before him. 

‘And he was pleased,” said Paul, ‘‘and kissed 
you, and thought it was very like you, as I do?” 

« T don’t believe he liked it so very much. I don’t 
think he likes pictures at all,’’ answered the child. 
“He never looks at my sweet mother, with the 
blue dress and the rose inher hair. But he smiled, 
and told me to give it to the person 1 loved best in 
the world.” 

« And you gave it to Margery, perhaps?’’ Paul 
smiled at the thought of bestowing such a gem upon 
Margery’s dark little kitchen. 

«No, I don’t love her best, and that would not be 
right. I kept it for you, because there is no one but 
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papa and you I ever dream about. Sometimes | 
have such lovely dreams, and think you are never 
going away. But you are, and you must take this, 
and keep it always. I’m sure you will, Paul.” 

A tear, yes, a tear, fell upon the beautiful picture 
—so touched was he by the earnestness and sincerity 
of her affection, and the thought that he was so 
soon to leave her. 

Her father caine, a mild, benevolent-looking man ; 
but, nevertheless, the air of one who had no strong 
hopes or desires. He was sorry to part with his 
favorite pupil, but blessed him in God’s name; for 
he, too, had been “a minister aliout holy things,’’ 
and knew the burning zeal which had filled the 
heart of the young devotee. 

The morrow came, and Miriam was restless and 
sad as the hour for their walk drew near, and there 
was no friend to join her. Many and many a day 
did she linger at their old trysting-place, her heart 
beating fast, if she saw in the distance a face or 
figure that might be his. But one day after another 
came and went, and he was not there. Then she 
found other friends, and Time was her consoler. 

Years, many years had passed, and the mission- 
ary sat at the door of his rude cabin, and leaned his 
weary head against the rough unhewn beams for 
support. He was far older, and had a dejected, sor- 
rowful air that had deepened the lines upon his fore- 
head, though his dark clustering hair bad not sil- 
vered, and his eyes still lighted with the fire of 
manly thought. Yet the fresh vigor of his youth 
was spent, and his heart was weary and athirst for 
closer sympathy than he had found among the rude 
dwellers of the land. Their numbers bad greatly 
increased since he first came among them, and the 
Indian haunts had retreated from before approach- 
ing civilization. They had prayed him to remain 
among them, to visit their sick and bury their dead, 
and they were kind to him in their own way. They 
had built his cabin, and furnished it with their own 
rude manufactures, and brought him presents of 
game from the forest, and fruit from their thriving 
farms. But, now the zeal of his first consecration 
was spent, he saw little fruit of all his labors; the 
wilderness had not yet blossomed as the rose. He 
longed for some one who could sympathize in his 
ardent desire to do good, and to encourage him to 
cast his “ bread upon the waters.’’ He covered his 
face with his hands and prayed, communing with 
the only intelligence that could read his heart, and 
then he looked around him and still sighed. 

Perhaps it was that he had seen the cheerful 
blaze from the fireside of some of his people, as he 
came homewards, and stopped to speak some play- 
ful word with the urchins before the door; but, as 
he sighed, he wondered if he could have been hap- 
pier had he not denied to his starving heart all hu- 
man, household love. ‘ Perhaps I have wronged 
my nature,” be thought. “It may not be required 
of me to lead this lonely life.” And then—he never 
could tell what brought the recollection so vividly 
before him at that moment—there came a yearning 
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thought of the little Miriam of years ago—his child- } 


friend. 

She must be a woman now, and beautiful and 
good. Perhaps she had already a home of her own, 
and her children about her. At any rate, she had 
forgotten him. If she had not, if she still remem- 
bered her childish promise to love him always—but 
no, he would not be so mad, so selfish, as to ask 
her to sacrifice her youth and beauty to his life of 
lonely privation. But he could not banish her from 
his mind, and he went in and unclasped the minia- 
ture he had not seen fur many a day. It was a lit- 
tle faded now; but there were the earnest, serious 
look, and the soft curls, and the fond smile. How 
she had loved him! and he could almost feel her 
arms about his neck and her heart beating close to 
his. It was the isolation of spirit as well as out- 
ward life which had impressed these remembrances 
so forcibly upon him. Everything seemed as if 
yesterday. Again that yearning thought; and even 
before a resolve, he had smothered a fear, and was 
pouring out to her, or what he felt to be her now, 
all that was in his heart. 

After the letter was gone, there were weeks of 
anxious suspense ; and then he began to wonder at 
his own madness and folly. Sometimes he would 
try to calm himself with thinking that they had left 
their old home, and it would never reach Miriam ; 
and then he almost wished it would be so, for she 
would never learn his presumption. But at last the 
answer came, when he had quite ceased to expect 
it; and he knew only by the tumult of his emotions, 
as he broke the seal, how much he had periled upon 
what would now be revealed. He did not think to 
glance at the signature to see if she was still un- 
married, but, as one resolved to drain to the dregs 
a bitter cup, he tore open the sheet, allowing him- 
self no hope. 


“ Paul—dear Paul !’’—he was so dizzy that he 
could searcely see the words—“ you will think me 
strange, unmaidenly, when I tell you that my pen 
trembles in my hand for very happiness. I have 
heard from you once more! The dream of my 
youth, of many, many years, has at last been ful- 
filled! I new you had not forgotten me; and I 
have kept you ever in my mind, mingled with all 
that I counted good and noble. I have kept the 
promise which you recall, unconsciously, for I had 
forgotten it was ever required. I have ‘loved you 
always,’ Paul. 

« No doubt much of this has been wild imagina- 
tion, nursed in the lonely life I have ever led. I 
mean the seclusion ; for we are still here as when 
you left us, except that my father is older and more 
feeble, and I have assumed Margery’s household 
duties, for we are very poor. You have sought a 


portionless bride. But we will come to you, as you 
have asked, for we know you cannot leave your 
peopls, and your heart will grow strong again and 
be comforted by my father’s gentle counsels ; and J 
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will be your ‘home.’ I can remember asking you 
if you were going home. | 

**Do not fear that I shall not be content. I am 
strong and well; I have never been accustomed to 
luxuries ; and am I unwomanly in telling you how 
my very heart has gone out to you, at your first bid- 
ding? I have never lost trace of your labors. I 
have seen what you have done for those scattered 
people. I read of the consecration of your little 
church; and once I have seen one who had met 
you, and who told me of your fervor, and that you 
were wearing yourself out by your never-ceasing 
labor. He said your eyes were large and dark, 
though sunken, and that you looked too frail for so 
rude a life. You see it was not a// imagination. 

* Yes, we will come. My father has said so 
with his blessing, and he will renew his youth liv- 
ing among the beautiful things of nature; and I 
shall know you there face to face as I know you 
now in spirit, gentle, patient, unselfish.” 


The promise was kept, strange as it may seem to 
those who walk ever in the beaten track of cold 
formalities. It was again evening on those broad 
prairie lands, and Paul Stanbridge waited the ap- 
proaching twilight, pondering on the new revelation 
of life, the seals of which another day would open. 
He wondered if it were not a blessed dream, and 
then he turned to look once more at the few com- 
forts he had recently gathered in his little cabin for 
her who was henceforth to be its mistress. She 
had always loved flowers. How fortunate that he 
had twined the prairie rose and the clematis over 
the misshapen walls of his dwelling ! and the smooth 
lawn-like slope to the river-side, how peaceful it all 
seemed as it slept in the sun’s last rays! 

Suddenly, he felt rather than saw an approach, 
and he turned to find two coming slowly towards 
him. No, no, it was a dream—they could not reach 
even the village before the morrow—and the stran- 
gers were alone, and coming as if they knew the 
foot-path. 

It was no dream ; one more glance, and he knew 
that venerable form ; an instant, and that noble we- 
man was clasped in a welcoming embrace. There 
was no coldness, no formality in that greeting. She 
was all that he had dreamed and pictured ; she was 
much more than he had dared to hope ; and she had 
bound him forever by her trustful confidence, her 
womanly devotion. So they were united for life or 
death. Her father blessed them as he had done be- 
fore, calling them by that holiest and dearest of 
titles, “man and wife,”’ and, for the first time in 
many years, the missionary had a home. 

You will wonder if there was no sad awaking 
when the romance of youthful girlhood had passed, 
and Miriam knew that the step was irrevocable. 
You would need no other answer than a glance at 
the peace and happiness which sprung up in that 
quiet dwelling, a light that was diffused among all 
his little flock; for he had found the key to their 
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hearts-—his creed was no longer gloomy and morose, 

looking coldly on all their social joy. And every 

one loved Miriam, who became, young as she was, 

a guide and a friend to many beside her husband. 
But did she truly love him? 
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Her father, happy in his serene old age, did not 
doubt it, as he saw her place their first born, Paul, 
in his arms, and look up to him with the trusting 
confidence of old, mingled with a deeper, because 
wifelike, tenderness. 
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THE TOILETTE 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue following extract from the last sermon Lati- $ 
mer preached before the youthful King Edward ; 
gives a good idea of the dresses of 1550, and of the ; 
rage for French fashions. Speaking of the ladies, 3 
he says: “ They must wear French hoods, and I 3 
cannot tell you, I, what to call it. And, when they ; 
make them ready, and come to the covering of the ; 
heade, they will call and say, ‘Give me my French 3 
hood, give me my bonnet, and my cap,’ and so forth. | 
But here is a vengeance devil; we must have our 
power’’—a name he gave to the bonnet—“ from 
Turkey of velvet. Far fette, dear bought, and, 
when it cometh, it is a false signe. I had rather 
have a true English signe than a signe from Turkey; 
it is a false signe when it covereth not their heads, 
as it should do. For if they would keep it under 
the power, as they ought to do, there should not be 
any such tussocks nor tufts be seen as there be, nor 
such laying out of the hair, nor braiding to have it 
open.’’ 

The gentlemen in this reign wore velvet caps, 
with a band round them, and a rosette of ribbons 
and jewels on one side. The beard, too, flourished 
greatly. Ruffs were worn by men and women, and 
flat caps and jackets by the former; while, with the 
latter, the annexed head-dress, though of a curious 





shape, was a great favorite; the ornaments on the 
sides of the head resemble feathers. 
Let us now turn to 


“ The lovely rose of Bradgate’s sylvan shades.”’ 


The amiable and unfortunate Queen Jane is repre- 
sented in mostof her pictures in a very long- waisted 
gown of some rich material, with a pointed sto- 
macher and tight sleeves. Her hair is generally 
simply braided on the furehead, and a veil hangs ° 
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down behind ; but, on the day of her coronation, she 
was sumptuously attired in a gown of cloth of gold, 
raised with pearls; a stomacher blazing with 
jewels, and a surcoat of purple velvet edged with 
ermine, and embroidered in gold; her head-dress 
was a coif, or caul, of velvet, of the form then in 
fashion, and usually adorned with gold and precivus 
stones. 

At this time, gowns were made very long; the 
sleeves covered the arms to the waist, and but little 
of the neck was allowed to be seen. Sometimes 
the bodice was pointed, and of a different color from 
the petticoat, and the hair was simply arranged. 

When we speak of the reign of Mary, we may 
exclaim— 


‘* Here, Fashion, motley goddess, changing still, 
Finds ready subjects to obey her will, 
Who laugh at Nature and her simple rules ;’’ 


for this may well be considered the era of ruffs and 
farthingales, and, as the fashion of both came from 
Spain, it is probable that the queen first wore them 
They soon be- 
came quite the rage among all classes. 

At first, no doubt, the British ladies found these 
extraordinary modes inconvenient and unpleasant ; 
but they remembered the adage, “Il faut souffrir 
pour étre belle,’’ and submitted with a good grace. 
The queen herself had all her royal father’s love of 
splendor, and revived mugh of the magnificence of 
apparel that had been forgotten during the reign of 
Edward. Bigoted, cruel, and bloodthirsty as she 
was, possessing neither the majesty of him whose 


out of compliment to her husband. 


‘* Smile was transport, and whose frown was fate,”’ 


nor yet any of the proud beauty of her mother, she 
endeavored to make up for her want of personal 
attractions by the aids of the toilette. Her usual 
dress was a robe of colored velvet, trimmed with 
costly fur and jewels, and upon her head she often 
wore a caul of cloth of gold, set with precious 
stones. 

At this time long stomachers were worn, which 
made the waists look very small, and the farthin- 
gale, suddenly swelling out over the hips, gave the 
figure an appearance very different from that in- 
tended by Nature. Hanging sleeves also were in- 
vented, and open gowns, with embroidered petti- 
coats underneath. The hair was worn quite plain, 
or simply carled on the temples. 
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After the “ good Queen Bess’’ came to ‘he throne, 
the fashions altered in a most remarkable manner. 
Her majesty, who was as devoted to dress as any 
modern votary of fashion, possessed costumes of all 
countries, and is said to have left three thousand 
habits in her wardrobe when she died. Her vanity 
and weakness on this subject have been frequently 
alluded to by historians; and, in an old report of the 
presents made to her, we find that the courtiers 
used to give her gowns, petticoats, kirtles, doublets, 
or mantles, some embroidered, and adorned with 
jewels. 

Queen Elizabeth, whose ruffs were always of 
larger dimensions than those of her ladies, was 
much troubled to find a laundress who could under- 
take the difficult task of starching her cambric and 
lawn ruffs; for her majesty disdained to encircle 
her royal throat with those made of Holland, usual- 
ly worn by her subjects ; she therefore sent abroad 
for a Dutchwoman, whose knowledge of this art 
was celebrated. “ There is a certain liquid matter 
which they call starch, wherein the devil,” says 
Stubbs, “ hath learned them to wash and dive their 
ruffs, which, being dry, will then stand stiff and in- 
flexible about their necks.’’ He also alludes toa 
device made of wire, “crested for the purpose, and 
whipped all over either with gold, thread, silver, or 
silk, called a suppertasse, or under-propper.” 

The partelet, or habit-shirt, was sometimes worn 
with the ruff; at others, the latter fabric alone en- 
eircled the throat, and partially concealed the bo- 
som, which at this period was more uncovered than 
it had hitherto been in the annals of fashion. But 
the abomination of wearing short sleeves, which 
once, during the reign of Henry the Eighth, asto- 
nished and shocked the fair dames of Britain, ap- 
pears to have been a mode that they could not bring 
themselves to follow ; indeed, for many years, arms 
“naked down from the elbows,”’ as Hall describes 
them, were looked upon with horror and disgust. 

French hoods were now the mode, and continued 
fashionable till the reign of Charles the First. 
“ Then on toppes of their stately turrets (I mean 
heades),”’ says the indefatigable Stubbs, “ (wherein 
is more vanitie than true philosophie now and then) 
stand their capitall ornaments, as French hood, 
hatte, cappe, kercher, and such like ; whereof some 
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be of velvet, some of taffatie, some (but few) of 
wooll ; some of this fashion, some of that, some of 
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this color, some of that, according to the variable 
phantasies of their serpentine minds. And to such 
excess is it growne, as every artificer’s wife (al- 
most) will not sticke to goe in her hatte of velvet 
every day ; every merchant’s wife and meane gen- 
tlewoman in her French hood; and every poore 
cottager’s wife in her taffatie hatte, or else of wool 
at least.”’ 

Frontlets were now worn very broad, and fre- 
quently highly ornamented ; they fell over the face, 
and served to protect the skin from the sun. Bon- 
nets, too, began to be /a grande mode ; they were 
first brought from ltaly. Hall mentions ‘ millen 
bonnets of damaske gold, with lose gold, that did 
hang downe their backes,’’ and “ millen bonnets of 
crymson satten, drawn through with cloth of gold.”’ 

Elizabeth is represented in one of her portraits 
with a head-dress, ornamented with jewels, very 
nearly resembling a cushion; a richly-laced ruff, 
laid in close plaits, stands out on each side of her 
face for a considerable way, and rests upon her bo- 
som. From the back of her gown two wings, pro- 
bably of fine lawn, edged with a border of jewels, 
and stiffened with wire, rise in semicircular sweeps 
as high as the top of the head-dress, and turning 
down to the ears, form the general shape of a heart, 
with the face, encircled with the ruff, set in the 
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midst. A short, clumsy cloak, covered with jewels 
and embroidery, covers the body of the gown, but 
allows the small cuffs of the sleeves, the full ruffles, 
and an ornament above the former to be seen. The 
straight and formal stomacher gives her majesty an 
immensely long waist. It is covered with jewels 
and embossed gold ; and her lower garment, or pet- 
ticoat, is of rich velvet. 

In another portrait the hair is also turned over a 
cushion, but without any ornament. Instead of the 
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immense ruff and wings mentioned above, a sort of 
fan, of clear muslin, edged with rich lace, stands up 
behind the neck. What this curious fabric is called, 
or why worn, fashion alone can tell; but it is fre- 
quently seen in the pictures of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. The robe is made very tight, quite 
plain, long waisted, and has tight sleeves; but the 
farthingale which puffs it out over the hips gives it 
a very ridiculous appearance. 

In general, the size of the ruffs was enormous, 
probably to keep the farthingales in countenance. 





As her gracious majesty is represented, in almost all 
her portraits, with the hair dressed as we have de- 
scribed, we may suppose that it was her favorite 
coiffure ; and, if so, it was undoubtedly the fashion- 
able head-dress of her time. Sometimes she is seen 
with a small cap, ornamented with frills, placed on 
the back of her head. 

It is perhaps strange that Elizabeth, hating, as 
she certainly did, everything Spanish, should have 
adopted two of their modes, and continued partial 
to them for so many years. 
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Tue Farmery, of which Fig. 1 is the isometrical 
elevation, and Fig. 2 the ground plan, is in the Old 
English style. 

Accommodation.—The plan, Fig. 2, to a scale of 
forty feet to an inch, shows a cattle-shed, a; wagon 
and implement-house, with a granary over, 5; hay- 
store, c; calf-pen,d ; cow-house, ¢; another calf- 
pen, 7; slaughter-house, g; swill cisterns and tanks 
for holding liquid food, and bins for dry food for 
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piggeries and fowl-houses, 4; fowl-houses, i,/, /, /: 
and two places for fuel, m,m. There is a pigeon 
house over the granary, as may be seen by the ele- 
vation. These buildings are placed on three sides 
of a farm-yard, open to the south, and overlooked 
in that direction by the farmer’s dwelling. The 
centre of the yard is occupied with a dung-hill, 
which should be covered with a roof, and nearly 
surrounded by the reservoir of liquid manure, con- 
ducted thither by gutters from the buildings. 





THE COUNTRY 
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«“ Wett, Morton, have you heard the news?” 

“What news?”’ 

“ What news! You speak as if that article were 
a staple commodity in this world of ennut, when 
here it has produced as wonderful a commotion in 
the circles of Uppertendom as the advent of some 
five-tailed comet. It has saved threescore and ten 
old ladies from rouge et noir and hysteria (always 
consequent on a stagnation in scandal), and as many 
young ones from the equally inevitable alternative of 
Byron and blue-stockingism. It has effected more 
transformations in wardrobes and whiskers than my 
inexperienced tongue could relate; given an entire- 
ly new impulse to dentistry; caused an order for 
a fresh importation of French perfumes; raised the 
price of false hair fifly per cent., and reduced twelve 
tailors to skin and bones. It bas broken off flirtations 
without number, spoiled their romantic elopements, 
and blighted a first love of some six weeks’ duration. 
And yet you ask ‘ what news!’”’ 

“ Well, I repeat it.” 

«But can you not conjecture ?” 

‘¢ No, Harry, I really have not the least idea.” 

Listen then, my dear fellow! What would you 
say to the anticipated debut of an orphan heiress, 
lovely as an angel, amiable, accomplished, and the 
uncontrolled possessor of a cool hundred thousand ?”’ 

“Ts that all?” said the other quietly, while an ex- 
pression, the least bit in the world contemptuous, 
curved his handsome lip. 

«Is not that enough? How can you pretend such 
provoking indifference on a subject that has turned 
half of Gotham upside down ?”’ 

“I do not pretend—I feel it.” 

«* But do you really mean”’— 

«“T really mean,’’ assented the other, fixing his 
dark eyes steadily on the face of his gay companion, 
‘that I take no interest whatever in any subject of 
the kind; and that, however beautiful and accom- 
plished the young lady might be, her claims to 
heiress-ship would effectually deter me from either 
anticipating her debut with pleasure, or seeking an 
acquaintance thereafter.”’ 

‘Pardon me! I forget to consider those foolish 
prejudices of yours.”’ 

Call them foolish if you please, Harry,” returned 
Morton, calmly; “but even if they do seem so to 
you, I must still consider it right to cherish them. 
I never would marry an heiress.”’ 

‘* Really ! what a self-denying, disinterested young 
gentleman !"’ exclaimed Harry, with an expression 
of comical surprise. ‘He refuses beauty, accom- 


plishments, a hundred thousand dollars, and all the 
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emoluments thereunto pertaining, before they have 
been even offered him! ‘Did this in Cesar seem 
ambitious?’ ”’ 

“ Ah! you will have your own fun, Harry,’’ re- 
plied his friend, laughing in spite of himself. ‘ But 
I know you too well to fear being misunderstood. 
I said I never would marry an heiress. What then? 
I certainly do not anticipate the honor of refusing 
this fair prize, but 1 mean I shall take no steps to 
obtain her. I might as well say so first as last, and, 
by so doing, escape the annoyances I have hitherto 
endured. Whenever such arara avis comes on the 
tapis, my officious friends crowd around, pointing 
her out as if she were some eligible office that a little 
electioneering might secure, thereby assuming that I 
possess principles and feelings which I hold in utter 
detestation. To assure them of this, I shall stand 
as far aloof as possible from this young debutante ; 
no one shall class me with the mercenary crowd 
ready to prostrate themselves before her golden car. 
Were I wealthy also, I might possibly woo her for 
herself, lovely and amiable as you represent her; 
but, being merely a poor barrister, depending wholly 
on my profession, I will never place myself in a 
situation to win, undeserved, the despicable title of 
‘fortune-hunter.’ Besides, experience has sufficient- 
ly convinced me that marriages of this sort invaria- 
bly result in unhappiness and regret. However 
disinterested the husband’s attachment may be, his 
sense of honor cannot but suffer abasement in the 
knowledge that he owes his elevation to a woman, 
and that woman his wife ; and she, on her part, will 
the real indifference of a heart that never loved 
be constantly construing the slightest lack of devo- 
tion, even the ordinary retenue of married life, into 
aught but her wealth. I would rather toil my life 
out in a desert than roll in splendor under the ban of 
so degrading a suspicion. Now that you know my 
precise sentiments, do you wonder I should feel no 
interest in this rich orphan beyond that of any up- 
right man for a young, innocent girl exposed to 
many dangers ?”’ 

«You are a noble fellow, Morton,”’ returned Har- 
ry, grasping his friend’s hand with affectionate 
warmth, “and the loveliest and richest lady ia the 
land might consider it a lucky day that made you 
her husband. I ’ll be hanged if I believe the heiress 
1s good enough for you, afler all. But we have heard 
enough of her for the present. When do you start 
on your western tour ?”’ 

«Tn about a fortnight.” 

“As soon as that? Ah! you will have a delight- 
ful time—thesre glorious autumn days pass so 
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brightly, and yet so dreamily, in the quiet shades of 
the country! I can feel the soft hazy wind playing 
about my temples now. It is too bad that I shall 
have to remain in this noisy city, stifled with dust 
and smoke, while you are enjoying yourself so 
much: but I will be generous for once, and notenvy 
you. Do you intend visiting A——?” 

« The ‘loveliest city of the plain!’ certainly.” 

“That is fortunate! I have a maternal uncle 
residing a few miles distant, in a most charming 
rural district. {[t would just suit your romantic 
ideas of pastoral beauty and simplicity. He is one 
of the finest old fellows that ever breathed—free- 
handed, free-hearted, patriotic and jovial; and would 
be delighted to see a friend of his scapegrace nephew, 
who was always a prime favorite, notwithstanding 
his mischievous tricks. He must have sevggal pretty 
daughters grown by this time, too; I recollect a 
couple of rosy-cheeked little romps. Altogether, I 
fancy a visit of a few days would be quite an agree- 
able interlude, and, if you wish it, will gladly furnish 
you with a letter of introduction.” 

“T should be delighted beyond measure, my dear 
fellow !”? replied Morton, cordially ; ‘nothing would 
please me better; and I am only afraid it would 
unlock stores of hospitality and kindness I should 
never be able to requite.”’ 

‘‘Pshaw! show a due sense of appreciation by 
enjoying them as much as possible; that is all the 
requital necessary under the roof of my excellent 
relative. He is a capital old fellow, as I said before ; 
you will like him immensely, and I will not say 
that the predilection may not extend to one of 
his blooming daughters. You are so fond of rustic 
charms, and unsophisticated innocence, and all that, 
who knows what may happen ?” 

“I’m sure I cannot tell, Harry,’’ returned the 
other gayly; ‘these country visits are sometimes 
very dangerous affairs; but, if any misfortune does 
befall my susceptible heart, I shall certainly lay all 
the blame on your shoulders!” 

It was on a lovely afternoon early in October that 
Frederick Morton pursued his way along the level 
turnpike leading from A——, through all the fair and 
fertile sections of Western New York. He had jour- 
neyed thus far, constantly reveling in beauties that 
every traveler admires and celebrates; but cloud- 
capped mountains and thundering cataracts had not 
destroyed his appreciation of the simpler charms, 
the mere every-day operations, of nature. He loved 
her in all her aspects, and, as he curbed his impa- 
tient steed, and suffered his gaze to wander over the 
glowing landscape, the delight it imparted was fully 
expressed in the play of his kindling features. It 
was full of quiet pastoral beauty. The last wain 
had long ago tottered from the field; but tall corn- 
shocks stretched to the wavy distance like tents of 
plenty, pitched by the ranks of the victorious hus- 
bandman. The orchards were bending with their 
rarest wealth, suggesting thoughts of many a pleas- 
ant gathering. Groups of sober cattle were scattered 
about the meadows, lazily browsing, or switching 
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away the flies, and white sheep dotted the ridgy 
upland. Many a spiral wreath of pale blue smoke 
indicated where some quiet farm house nestled amid 
its clustering shrubbery, and the gilded vane of a 
church spire sparkled above the distant trees. 

“ How beautiful ! how full of peaceful happiness !” 
murmured the young tourist. “One might almost 
believe, in viewing a scene like this, he had disco- 
vered a fragment of the original arcadia; and yet 
there may be many a foolish spirit, pining like Ras- 
selas, to know the vain world beyond.”’ 

Just as he arrived at this speculative point, a 
sudden turn of the locust-shaded road brought him 
before the place of his destination—a large, irre- 
gular, old-fashioned building, conveying an idea of 
comfort and plenty, although embellished by none 
of those mongrel contrivances as much unsuited to 
the country as a haystack to the middle of Broad- 
way. There were no Gothic doorways, no Venetian 
blinds, not even a Grecian portico. The house 
was so perfectly in keeping with everything around, 
that it seemed to have lost its own identity as an 
abstract thing, and become part and parcel of the 
landscape. Its weather-beaten gables were draped 
with clambering vines, mingling and wreathing in 
wild luxuriance. The grass plat was decorated 
with a few substantial fruit trees, with lilacs and 
rosebushes interspersed ; and a primitive balancing 
pole, hung close to the whitewashed paling, added 
not a little to the quaint simplicity of the old home- 
stead. Morton received a cordial weleome from 
the old farmer and his pleasant, kind-hearted wife ; 
polished too by a touch of genuine refinement that 
made it a hundred times more flattering. They 
were delighted to hear from Harry, and seemed ful- 
ly prepared to esteem his favorite friend. But the 
young guest lent a somewhat divided attention to 
the discourse of the worthy couple. His thoughts 
were constantly wandering to the fair nymphs peo- 
pling this rural paradise; and when at length the 
spare room door was gently opened (after a slight 
preluding rustle in the entry), his heart palpitated 
with an emotion he would have been quite at a loss 
to analyze. But, alas for the downfall of romance! 
The two hearty, healthy-looking girls who curtsied 
to his polite salutation were as different as possible 
from the Hebes his fancy had portrayed, and, it 
must be confessed, a momentary shade darkened his 
frank brow. But it was only momentary ; they were 
really pleasant, and had sufficient cultivation to con- 
verse very agreeably; besides, they were evidently 
much struck with the handsome stranger, and the 
complacence of gratified vanity helped not a little 
towards softening his disappointment. 

The summons to tea was cheerfully obeyed after 
so long a ride in the bracing air; and, in the very 
teeth of romance and sentiment, we must aver 
that Morton surveyed the delicate white bread and 
golden butter, the rich cheese, the transparent pre- 
serves, and all the other staple dainties of a well- 
filled country table, with the satisfaction of a hungry 
man. 
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The operations of handing and helping had barely 
commenced, when an outer door was flung suddenly 
open, and a young girl, shawled and hooded, bounded 
lightly over the threshold. She checked the ani- 
mated exclamation on her lips, and blushed deeply 
as she curtsied to the stranger; then, with timid 
grace, removed her bonnet, and seated herself also 
at the social board. 

Accidental circumstances often have a great in- 
fluence on a first meeting. It was so in the case 
before us. Morton had made up his mind to recon- 
cile himself to the plain, good-hearted girls who had 
taken such pains to entertain him; and this last ad- 
vent, like half the pleasures in the world, was a 
thousand times more delightful from having been 
unexpected. He stole one covert glance as she 
trifled over her plate, then another, and another, and 
each was longer and more admiring than the last. 
And yet she was not strictly beautiful ; her features 
might have been more faultlessly regular, her com- 
plexion more purely white ; but there was a fresh- 
ness, an innocence about her young face that Mor- 
ton thought particularly lovely. He admired the 
rich bloom on her cheek (so different from the gaudy 
counterfeit by which his fashionable city acquaint- 
ances strove to conceal the ravages of excess and 
dissipation), the dewy brightness of her lip, the 
clear, healthful radiance of her eye. Her attire, 
too, was so charming in its neat simplicity: a dress 
of printed cotton, a black silk apron, and a narrow 
band of black velvet encircling her snowy throat. 
Morton had seen many an idolized belle; but he 
thought, as he sat there, not one had realized his 
ideal of feminine loveliness like the sweet country 
maiden. 

He soon learned that she was a niece of the good 
farmer, bearing the same cognomen, and at present 
residing under his roof. They called her Mary, the 
favorite name of the poets. Morton’s well-stored 
memory instantly called up a thousand verses chim- 
ing to its plaintive sweetness, and he thought it 
precisely suited to her fair young face and the gen- 
tle grace of her demeanor. It requires but a very 
short time for people to get acquainted in the coun- 
try. The chilling etiquette of fashionable society 
there gives place to a free social communion that 
places all on a footing of friendly intimacy. In less 
than an hour after their first meeting, Morton was 
conversing with sweet Mary Williams as uncon- 
strainedly as if he had known her for years, and 
every moment of that twilight téte-d-téte served 
more fully to confirm his previous impressions. 

She was evidently a child of Nature, wholly un- 
shackled by the cold theories of worldly wisdom. 
There was nothing artificial in her sentiments, no- 
thing studied in their expression. She spoke of 
what she loved with a warmth bordering on enthu- 
siasm, and advanced her objections, in an argument 
that Morton purposely commenced, with an earnest- 
ness as delightful as native. He watched the quick 
color as it came and went, the drooping of her long 
lashes beneath his admiring but respectful gaze, the 








dimpling smile that played upon her lips, and felt, 
for the first time, a strange fluttering in the region 
of his heart. 

“ What,” thought he, “are the obstacles to my 
wearing this sweet wild rose in my bosom? 1 am 
independent of control, and privileged to please my- 
self. If I were only sure that her affections were 
disengaged !” 

That night the image of the gentle maiden hovered 
around his pillow the long night through, and he 
greeted her the next morning with an involuntary 
empressement that brought a still richer color to her 
cheek. He was indubitably under the influence of 
love at first sight—a passion that time could only 
refine and heighten in a nature so noble and so true ; 
and, with scarcely concealed joy, accepted the good 
farmer’s prgent invitation to prolong his stay. Mr. 
Williams had taken a wondrous fancy to his favorite 
nephew’s favorite friend, and could not bear the 
idea of relinquishing his society so soon: He had 
so many things to show him, so many improve- 
ments it would take hours to explain, Morton must 
not think of going for a week at least. The young 
romancer accommodated himself without a murmur 
to all the old gentleman’s caprices; followed him 
through “ histy stubble fields and furrows brown,”’ 
to see a new fence or praise the piling of a hay- 
stack, gave ample credit to all his manifold contriv- 
ances, admised his fine flocks and herds, and de- 
cided that his farm was immeasurably superior to 
that of his rival neighbor, Tompkins. Of course, 
his popularity with Harry’s uncle was sovereign 
and supreme. Meanwhile, how fared he with “la 
belle cousine?’? Every hour revealed new excel- 
lences in her character. He saw the unvarying 
sweetness of her disposition, the sunny vivacity of 
her temperament, and discovered also that her intel- 
lect was cultivated to an extent her modesty had at 
first concealed. The chains of love were now fully 
riveted. He was convinced that her dear society 
would make life a perpetual paradise, and deter- 
mined to set about securing it with all the expedi- 
tion possible. 

Conscious that he occupied a somewhat ambigu- 
ous position, his attentions were never very marked 
or obtrusive; but there are innumerable delicate 
ways in which a lover may safely convey his senti- 
ments. These Morton did not hesitate to employ, 
and was soon convinced they were not wholly dis- 
agreeable to the gentle Mary. The mantling blush 
at his entrance, the suppressed sigh at hix depart- 
ure, the timid veiling of her soft glances, the tremor 
of her voice—all raised a thousand sweet hopes in 
his bosom. The farmer’s good-natured daughters 
seemed to regard the movements of the young 
couple with intense interest, and Morton could have 
hugged them both for the quiet manceuvring with 
which they evidently strove to advance his cause. 
They were never inconveniently sociable during his 
téte-d-tétes with the lovely cousin, never intruded on 
the long twilight walks in which he was her con- 
stant cavalier, and, in shogt, manifested a sincere 
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disinterestedness in their own behalf that, in ancient 
days, would certainly have procured them an im- 
mortality in the stars. 

‘Time passed on; the last day of the precious 
week was rapidly drawing toa close. To-morrow’s 
sun must see the youag tourist on his travels. Such 
circumstances, trivial in themselves, often influence 
the events of a lifetime. In the present instance, 
they decided Morton upon a full confession of his 
sudden and strange attachment. They were stroll- 
ing for the last time in that locust-shaded lane; the 
red haze of an autumn twilight tinged everything 
with hues of voluptuous softness ; the languid breeze 
scarcely stirred the green boughs that arched, arbor- 
like, above them. The whirring of wings and the 
low hum of insects were all that broke the repose of 
Nature, as Morton, with strong and manly elo- 
quence, urged her to partake his fortunes, to go 
through life by his side. 

Was he successful? The fair cheek of the 
maiden burned with a still deeper carmine, the long 
lash drooped more heavily over the downcast eye, 
the sweet lips breathed a timid affirmation, as she 
dropped her beautiful head on the bosom of her 
lover. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” such was the rather mal-dpropos 
ebullition with which Harry Stanly received his 
friend’s happy confidence—*ha! ha! ha! I beg 
your pardon, my dear fellow, but it is so very 
droll.”’ 

‘¢ What ?”? demanded Morion, stiffly. 

“Oh,” returned Harry, more gravely, ‘that 
things should have turned up so; that you should 
really have fallen in love with one of my country 
cousins. Who would have thought it? Well, I 
am rejoiced that our long friendship will be hence- 
forth cemented by the ties of connection, and— 
satisfied in every other respect, if you are. But are 
you guite sure that this sudden passion, and the 
circumstances in which it originated, have not 
blinded you to deficiencies that a more intimate ac- 
quaintance might reveal ?”’ 

IT would stake my life on it!” replied Morton, 
warmly. ‘I tell you, Harry, she is an angel! 
Why do you smile? Perhaps you think that too 
rhapsodical to influence an impartial judgment. 
Well, then, she is a high-hearted, high-minded wo- 
man, as nearly perfect as one of her sex can be. 
Her beauty alone would have failed to bind me; 
though she is very, very lovely—such soft, dove- 
like eyes, such a rose-bud mouth! Ah, Harry, the 
sweetness of those divine lips, such a beautiful 
bloom, the delicate lining of an ocean shell! Yes, 
she is very lovely; but, as I said before, that alone 
would have failed to produce any enduring impres- 
sion. It was the sweetness of her disposition, the 
unclouded sunniness of her temperament, the good- 
ness of her heart, the rich wealth of her intellect 
that awakened my respect and admiration—that 
convinced me of the inestimable happiness I should 
resign in not securing her for my own. She may 





not thoroughly understand every point of etiquette, 
every restriction of fashion; but she has a natural 
grace, an innate refinement that will carry her 
safely through the initiation — if, indeed, such is 
necessary. Fear not, Harry; I will never regret 
my choice.” 

Well, I must trust to your representations,”’ re- 
plied Harry, with a sly twinkle in the corner of his 
mischievous eye, ‘‘and sincerely hope that you 
have not been deceived.” 

«“ Pshaw! Will you not believe’’—— 

“ Anything, everything, mon ami! Do not be so 
very sensitive. [f I have shown an unnecessary 
anxiety, ascribe it all to my deep interest in your 
welfare. I do not doubt but that your fair fancée 
is everything you so confidently believe ; of course, 
she cannot help being a little superior from her near 
relationship to me. I offer you a thousand con- 
gratulations on your happy prospects. And now 
for my own secrets. I am half determined to try 
for the heiress myself.” 

‘‘ What heiress ?’’ inquired Morton, coldly, hurt 
at his friend’s unwonted levity on a subject that 
concerned him so deeply. 

«Oh, I suppose you have forgotten all about it. 
Why, the heiress you so magnanimously rejected 
on the eventful day when I first made you acquaint- 
ed with the existence of our mutual uncle—ahem ! 
that is to be. I am not swayed by such chivalrous 
scruples, and will not pretend to scorn the filthy 
lucre any more than decry the ravishing charms 
that fume allots her. She will be here shortly, as 
soon as the gay season commences, and then I 
shall make my best bow. Ah, Morton, [ am afraid 
you have been rather rash in forming that hasty 
engagement.”’ 

“Say no more on the subject, if you please,’’ re- 
turned Morton, indignantly. “I shall forget our 
early friendship, and all its generous manifestations 
on your part, in this cold, unwarrantable trifling. 
The wealth of Ind, the beauty of houris, would not 
alter my decision or chill my affection; nor the dis- 
approval of the whole world convince me that I had 
done wrong. I fear I have misjudged your heart, 
Harry, that you should judge me by so fickle a 
standard.” 

«“ A plague on my foolish tongue!” said Harry, 
humbly ; “ it goes like a runaway horse, carrying all 
discretion and prudence with it. Forget that last 
unfortunate expression; trust me, ! did not mean 
it. I must go now, or I shall say or do something 
else to offend. Am I forgiven?” 

He extended his hand with repentant gravity ; but 
Morton again saw that lurking twinkle in his eye, 
and caught his suppressed “ ha! ha!’’ as he swift- 
ly descended the stairs. 

Time passed on. Morton fully realized how ab- 
sence endears the beloved one. The sweet face of 
his Mary was ever present to his view, her soft 
eyes beaming in his own, her low silvery accents 
thrilling in his ear. He applied himself to his stu- 
dies with renewed perseverance, more than ever 
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anxious to attain that position which her dear smiles 
would bless. 

We shou!d perhaps have informed the reader that 
our hero was an advocate, high!y talented, and pos- 
sessing every requisite for success; but, as yet, 
young in his difficult profession. His practice se- 
cured him an income every way adequate to his 
wants, with a small surplus; but he was eagerly 
anticipating the day when a well-won popularity 
should enable him to increase it fourfuld, and give 
him a proud claim to the hand of his lovely bride. 
Their union was to be deferred till that indefinite 
period, which he felt could not be far distant, if his 
indefatigable Jabors were successful. They were 
both young; an engagement even of several years 
could but test their mutual constancy, and render 
its ultimate reward more sweet. Meanwhile, he 
corresponded regularly with his gentle lady-love, 
dispatching long letters overflowing with love and 
hope, and receiving many a timid missive in return. 

Harry’s visits were, as usual, of almost daily oc- 
currence. He conversed but little on his friend’s 
affairs, evidently thinking that a somewhat danger- 
ous topic; but never failed to launch out into some 
new confidence on the subject of Ais anticipated 
conquest. Morton was surprised at the constancy 
with which his giddy brain adhered to this one idea, 
and would have been grieved and disgusted, had 
not the young aristocrat’s own wealth and station 
exonerated him from all mercenary motives. He 
therefore regarded it merely as one of Harry’s 
numerous caprices. 

One day he made his appearance, breathless with 
excitement. 

‘«Congratulate me, Morton! the heiress is in 
town! She arrived some time since; and, Friday 
evening, there is to be a brilliant soirée at Mrs. 
Greyson’s in her honor. Of course, we shall both 
receive an invitation; and, of course, you will go.” 

« Well” 

“« No excuses !”’ 
pensably necessary. 
lady before I commit myself. 
am in for it, heart and soul.” 

Morton was obliged to yield to his friend’s urgent 
solicitations, though really caring very little about 
the matter, and promised, if he received an invita- 
tion, to accept it. It came anon. The eventful 
evening arrived; and Morton, attired with elegant 
simplicity, and looking exceedingly handsome and 
comme il faut, was whirled, in his friend’s stylish 
equipage, to the gay scene of festivity. 

It was one of those brilliant assemblies, the lavish 
magnificence of which often causes an after life of 
penury. Immense chandeliers diffused their soft- 
ened radiance through the large saloons, lending 
everything an aspect of almost fairy splendor. Cur- 
tains of the most costly damask swept the floor 
with their golden fringes, gracefully looped and 
festooned around the polished mirrors that reflected 
every movement. Vases of rare exotics made the 
air heavy with odors, and specimens of the finest 
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statuary peopled every niche. Books, paintings, 
articles of vertu, everything that wealth could pur- 
chase or taste invent, was scattered in splendid pro- 
fusion. And the guests—how proudly moved that 
aristocratic crowd through the superb rooms they 
honored with their presence! There was a collec- 
tion of the best and fairest. Forms that might have 
served Praxiteles for a model, eyes brighter than 
the diamonds that flashed back each glancing ray, 
cheeks lovelier than the rose-wreaths, bosoms 
whiter than the rich lace that half veiled their 
voluptuous charms. But Morton cared not for 
them all; he thought of his own sweet Mary, his 
timid wild flower, and sighed with weariness in the 
midst of the brilliant throng. Suddenly, his friend’s 
impatient voice sounded in his ear. 

* Come, Morton, I have seen her, have been in- 
troduced to her, and have now the privilege of pre- 
senting you. Report has not erred for once. She 
is an angel of beauty! Come, she is resting in the 
conservatory.” 

Morton turned mechanically from the fine picture 
he had been contemplating, a pastoral scene of great 
fidelity and beauty, and followed Harry to that wil- 
derness of sweets. 

What saw he there? A graceful female figure, 
magnificently attired, bending over a vase of rare 
exotics. Her long bright tresses were decked with 
gems and flowers, and, in the position she stood, 
half veiled her countenance from view ; but Morton 
felt his heart beat with uncontrollable agitation. The 
introduction commenced. 

‘Miss Alwyn!” She raised her eyes. Power 
of goodness! could he believe his own? Yes, it 
was even so! Mary Williams and the beautiful 
heiress were one and the same ! 

The amazement of our hero may be better im- 
agined than described. His fixed gaze was a con- 
centration of the most intense astonishment that 
human mind can experience, and we will not say 
what image he might not bave been transformed 
into, had not Harry’s gay voice broken the spell. 

“ There, my dear fellow, that tragic stare is un- 
doubtedly very dpropos and affecting ; but | think it 
has lasted full long enough. You are making my 
fair cousin there feel very awkwardly. Are your 
eyes irrevocably glued? Well, then, at least ‘lend 
me your ears,’ while [rehearse a little story for 
your particular benefit. Once upon a time (I will 
commence in the true Scheherezade style) there 
lived a young maiden, beautiful, exceedingly, and 
endowed with every grace and excellence that Na- 
ture can bestow. But, alas, she had the horrible 
misfortune to be rech, the uncontrolled possessor of 
increasing thousands. This was the one bane of 
her life, the golden stumbling-block in her way to 
happiness. She viewed everything through a jaun- 
diced medium, and looked upon love and friendship 
as meére heartless subterfuges at the shrine of her 
wealth. But there was one she did ot distrust, 
her madcap cousin Harry, and to his sympathizing 
ear »he confided all her tormenting suspicions, her 
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unhappy prejudices. He was not prepared to com- Idoso. I am your affianced wife, bound to you by 
bat them with regard to the world in general ; but, every tie of love and honor; but none shall know it 
in pride of heart, told her of one bright exception, now. Strive upward in your noble career—Mary 
one noble soul that scorned the petty interests by Williams is still the guerdon; win the high goal 
which she suffered so much. He described its } which is already yours in perspective, and then 
purity, its excellence, 1ts high-minded integrity; { openly claim the hand it will be my pride and glory 
and she, from mere feminine curiosity, perhaps, ex- { to bestow.” 

pressed a desire to see the form that enshrined it. Need we inform the reader that Morton caught 
He promised to favor her wishes; but, first, to the dear girl to his bosom, and impressed more 
assure himself that he had not been deceived, made kisses on her glowing lips than the delighted Harry 
use of a little finessing. It was successful; the } cou!d enumerate? 


heiress was repudiated as indignantly as the woman Time passed on. The world wondered at the 
could have desired, aad the gratified diplomatist had impenetrability of the beautiful heiress, who could 
now only to achieve a meeting. In that also he 3 still remain “fancy free,” while so many were 
was successful. To the house of a country relative, sighing at her feet, and had arrived at the conclusion 


who was likewise an uncle of the fair cousine, he that she would ultimately prove that unheard-of 
directed his unsuspecting fmend, and there, under { thing, an old maid from choice; when, one bright 
cover of an imposition, which the amused family morning, the fashionabie papers came out with the 
favored, she saw and—but there the chronicle { astounding intelligence that Miss Mary Alwyn, the 
ceases. I am not clearly informed beyond that wealthy heiress, had been led to the hymeneal altar 
point.”’ by Frederick Morton, Esq., ‘“‘one of our most 
“She saw and loved him,” said Mary Alwyn, talented and distinguished lawyers.” Of course, 
resuming the thread of the narrative, and lifting her there were a few hints, a few innuendos, from disap- 
soft humid eyes to the changing countenance of her } pointed mothers and rejected sons, and then it was 
lover. “She knew the integrity of his principles, decided that it had been a brilliant match on both 
the high nobility of his nature, ana, as his other sides. 
manifold excellences developed themselves, she Yes, Morton had attained his object ; his unwea- 
gloried in surrendering the rich wealth of affection ried labors had won their rich reward. He had 
that had lain hoarded so long. I say this,” she married an heiress, and still rejoiced in the proud 
continued, ‘to prove how implicitly 1 trust in your consciousness that there had been no apparent con- 
love, how sincerely I believe in the disinterested- descension, even on her part. By mutual consent, 
ness of your motives. Were you to prove a very they renounced the heartless gayeties of fashionable 
Bluebeard in after life, I could not accuse you of life, and took possession of a charming residence on 
having wooed me for my wealth. Your most the banks of the romantic Hudson; and there, 
weighty prejudice is overthrown; but there are through long years of unclouded connubial happi- 
others which require a different consideration. I ness, blessed in their changeless constancy, loving 
ought not ask you, so proudly sensitive, to compro- and beloved, they never found cause to regret the 
mise yourself in the opinion of the world, nor will important consequences of the “ country visit.” 
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Reaver, do you love reminiscences? Do you Among my friends in “ our town” was Will Kuh- 
look back with a pleasure-throbbing heart to the ner, a young man of considerable musical talents, 
remembrance of some schoolboy frolic and its de- and whose abilities on the piano were really of a 


nouement, and sigh again for those happy days, high order. A young Frenchman, Jean Mortier by 
whose clouds are all forgotten, and whose bright name, who was an exceedingly beautiful performer 
suns are still as brilliant as ever in the firmament on the violin, was passing some little time with us. 
of memory? Then I can ask your company fora | A thought, a word, was enough with young wild- 
time, while I stray once more among scenes which ¢ fires like us—and, presto, we resolved to set off to 
are, and ever will be, a source of merriment when : visit the far-famed Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, 
I look back upon them. and to pay our expenses on the way in no less a 
A reminiscence has its own peculiar character to ; manner than by giving concerts, to heighten the 
me, whether it dates one or fifty years ago; so, frolic of our trip. 
without saying when or where, I will simply men- I was no musician; but was soon drilled into 
tion that it was vacation at the University of . some seven or eight songs. We obtained the as- 
and I was thrown suddenly upon my wits’ end for 3 sistance of another, a Mr. Morly (who was to be 
something to do to amuse myself during the holi- ; flutist and vocalist extraordinary), that at least one 
days. i seasoned head might restrain our over-boisterous — 
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spirits, if need be: but no, no, Messrs. Mortier, 
Kuhner, and Company must be dignified; there 
could not be that danger. 

I will not delay to speak of all the practicings, 
disputes, rehearsals, and contentions that were gone 
through with; enough, our tickets were printed 
on fine green glazed cardboard, posters and pro- 
grammes all ready, our newest coats brushed up, 
and, with as little baggage as need be, off we start- 
ed in the stage on a bright Tuesday morning. 

D—— Springs was our first aim. There we 
could make our debit in style, and fill our purses 
well to start upon. Why, there were eight hun- 
dred visitors at D——! We scrupulously emptied 
our pockets of every cent, except enough to take 
us to the Springs, and, committing ourselves to 
Dame Fortune, started for the Mammoth Cave. 

As became us, we grew most dignified imme- 
diately ; talked in the most familiar manner of the 
latest operas; carelessly alluded to this thing that 
had happened, or that person we had met during our 
stay in London or Paris, in Boston, New York, or 
New Orleans. And, in fact, had we been attacked 
on these subjects, some one of us could have extri- 
cated the party. Mortier being a Parisian, Kuhner 
of German descent, Morly an Englisliman, and your 
humble servant a son of New England, and a resi- 
dent, lately, of the Crescent City, we pretty well 
represented all neighboring parts of the globe. 

Ere many hours our staging was over; and, to 
our great satisfaction, we were soon quietly seated 
in comfortable arm-chairs on the boiler-deck of a 
trim little steamer, gliding down the river upon 
which was situated the fashionable D—— Springs. 
No matier what river, whether the Alleghany or 
the Mississippi, the Cumberland or the Illinois, it 
was a beautiful stream ; and, as we glided along, 
the cool breeze swept refreshingly upon our heated 
and aching brows under the sultry sun of August. 

“We will arrive by dusk,” said Kuhner, at 
length, as we sat ruminating on our approaching 
debit, “and in time for the ball to-night, which is 
Tuesday. Give our concert to-morrow night.” 

“ Diable!”’ exclaimed Mortier. ‘Concert! If 
there is tout le monde at D——, and they know 
what music is, we will give two.”’ 

« Certainly,” cried 1, “ we will not leave eight 
hundred rich, gay, and fashionable loungers with- 
out at least two concerts.” 

“ Agreed,” returned Kuhner ; “ that is, to-morrow 
and Thursday nights. We can leave on Friday 
morning. And where next?” 

“Tt is not worth while to stop at small places,” 
answered Mortier. ‘Let us go clear through di- 
rectly to Louisville.” 

* Louisville!” exclaimed Morly. 

“ Yes, pour quoi non ?’’ 

Morly only shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 

I doubted myself whether some of us, at least, 
would pass muster at Louisville, and proposed an- 
other town of some considerable size, but a few 
nours steambosting from the Springs. 
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“ Bien,’’ replied Mortier. 
night.” 

‘« Agreed,” said the rest; and we fell to musing 
again. 

Will you take a look at the quartette, reader, as 
we sit here ? 

Mortier was tall, handsome, and dark complex- 
1oned, of about twenty, the only one of us, I be- 
lieve, who was at all wealthy. His was a very 
aristocratic air, increased by a thick black mus- 
tache and imperial, from the effect of which append- 
ages alone we expected to reap much success. 

Morly was a tall, solidly-built Englishman, of 
large and marked features, a very pleasant compa- 
nion, and a downright sort of man, to whose judg- 
ment we would have trusted much, had we ever 
once connected the idea of judgment with our enter- 
prise. 

Will Kuhner and myself were but about seven- 
teen or eighteen, the youngest and most sanguine 
of the party. Will was a little the taller, quite 
handsome, gay and volatile in his disposition, and, 
as I have before stated, a perfect master of the 
piano. As for myself, it matters little. I was mer- 
ry at times, sober at times, never disheartened by 
anything real, often by nothings, and always “‘ wide 
awake” for a frolic. 

And there we sat, in positions characteristic of 
our nations. Mortier, of course, had his cigar. | 
believe Kuhner was composing a waltz, he looked 
so abstracted; while Morly and I were illustrating 
the saying, “The English believe a chair to be a 
quadruped, Americans a biped.’’ I do not know 
of what they were thinking; I was wondering ¥ 
there would be many pretty girls at D——, how to 
get introduced, before or at the ball, &c. &c. &c., 
when Kuhner exclaimed— 

‘‘ Chauncy”’—he called me by my middle name— 
‘* how do you think the profits will stand at D—, 
after two nights’ performance ?” 

‘“ Finely,”’ said I—* finely.” 

“Right,” answered Will. ‘There are eight 
hundred visitors, according to the last accounts. 
They must be dying for amusement. Say half of 
them will come: is that unreasonable ?”’ 

‘« Not at seventy-five cents,”’ said Morly ; for we 
bad fixed our price at that. ‘ You need not expect 
four hundred at seventy-five cents.”’ 

“Shall we reduce it?” asked I. 

« No,”’ vociferated Mortier ; ‘“ J will not perform 
for fifty cents! They will think us more aristo 
cratic if we charge much.” 

“ Well, say three hundred,’’ resumed Kuhner ; 
‘and even,’’ added he, in a low voice, * to be per 
fectly within bounds, at fifty cents, and three hun- 
dred a night; that makes three hundred dollars 
gross receipts.” : 

“ Just so,”’ said I. _ “ And fifty dollars will cover 
all possible expenses, bills, programmes, and all, 
will it not ?’’ looking at Morly. 

Morly nodded. 

“T tell you what I will do, Chauncey,” said Will 


“ There on Friday 
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Kuhner, “I will insure you fifty dollars for your 
share of the profits at the Springs, if you will give 
me all over.”’ 

«« Make me that offer,’’ said Morly. 

“No,”’ returned he; “one is enough. 
that to Chauncy.” 

* Seriously ?”’ asked I. 

‘« Seriously.”’ 

I laid it over and over in my brain ; recollected 
our last rehearsal, which was pronounced by our 
select little audience to be splendid ; thought of the 
likelihood of having an increased number the se- 
cond night, if we came off with éc/at the first; and 


I offer 


deliberately refused it. 

“T will take seventy dollars,” said [, ‘and no- 
thing less.’’ 

But here the bell, interrupting, called us to an 
early tea; and, soon after, we were put on shore. 
An omnibus shortly appeared, and, having commit- 
ted our luggage to a baggage-car, with the excep- 
tion of the sacred violin of our M. Francais, we 
drove off, uphill-ward. 

An hour’s slow dragging along gave us ample 
time to think how to make our appearance at the 
far-famed D Springs. It was agreed that those 
who did not appear to appreciate themselves would 
not be thought much of by others ; and therefore it 
was necessary to put on an air of modest worth, try 





to look as aristocratical and as much at ease as pos- 
sible in any situations into which we might happen 
to fall, and, above all, not to be too much elated by 
our success, and to take it as perfectly a matter of 
course. Mortier must promenade the most fash- 
ionable resorts several times during the day; for 
those mustaches and imperial !—they alone would 
be worth to us forty or fifty dollars. But stop; we 
have arrived. 

We stepped from the omnibus, fully impressed 
with the importance of maintaining our dignity, and 
walked slowly towards the main buildings. These 
were situated on the top of a pretty large and high 
hill, while other smaller cottages stretched in two 
rows along down the slope, and also faced the first 
Others were scattered 
Parties 


upon the lower grounds. 
irregularly around, more or less distant. 
of ladies or gentlemen, or of both, were to be seen 
at their ease, walking, sitting, reclining here and 
there: from one shady spot were heard the soft 
notes of a guitar, accompanying some fair song- 
stress ; from another, the merry peal of childhood’s 
laugh; a third was redolent with the aroma of 
On the whole, the appearance was very 
prepossessing, and D Springs promised to be a 
very agreeable place. Amid these scenes, we 
passed on to the main piazza, where Kuhner and 
Morly stopped for a moment, while Mortier and 
myself went into the office and registered our names. 
As soon as we could obtain the ear of mine host, 
who bore the exceedingly rare cognomen of Smith 
(I do not recollect whether his Christian name was 
John or not), we stated the object of our visit to the 


cigars. 
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Springs, and desire to give @ concert there the fol- 
lowing evening. 

He was a cool, calculating man, Smith was, and 
surveyed us all for a little time (the other two had 
joined us), as if judging what sort of a concert we 
would give. We spoke of it, however, as a per- 
fectly customary thing; none of us looked at all 
abashed ; and, finally, a glance at Mortier’s mus- 
tache and imperial carried the day, and he an- 
swered— 

‘“We have a very fine large ball-room you can 
use. There is a fancy ball there to-night, and danc- 
ing every evening; but that can be set aside for 
your concert on to-morrow.”’ 

‘What kind of a piano have you?’ asked 
Kuhner. 

“You shall see in a moment,” returned Mr 
Smith: “a very excellent one.” 

Morly asked to be shown the ball-room. At that, 
he led us to the second story, and ushered us into 
quite a large, well-aired apartment, opening on one 
side and end upon an outer, on the other side 
upon an inner, gallery. The walls were thickly 
studded with windows reaching to the floor. 

‘This room,” said our landlord, “my servants 
can arrange. Seats in abundance are at hand; the 
piano can be brought up, and the chandeliers lighted 
just before supper. All these preparations I will 
see attended to myself.” 

‘And combien your charge for the one night’s 
sotrée ?’’ demanded Mortier. 

‘he accent was purely French—there was no 
doubt about it—and, after a moment’s hesitation— 

‘Twenty dollars will be very reasonable,’’ said 
he. 

This struck us as exorbitant; but not being by 
any means sure, and fearing to show we were not 
used to giving concerts and to concert-room prices, 
we dared not remonstrate. He saw dissatisfaction, 
doubtless, in our looks, and added— 

‘‘ The Hautburg family were here last week, and 
gave a concert in this room to a large house. I 
charged them the same.”’ 

I will not spin out my story. 
imposition from fear of showing our ignorance, and 


We assented to an 


a servant soon led the way to our rooms. Our 
rooms, we fondly hoped; but, alas! D—— Springs 


was too crowded ; a little room at the bottom of 
the hill, about twelve feet square, containing two 
double beds, a table, and a washstand, two windows 
and a door, was allotted tous! And this for four! 
With a sigh, we received our trunks, then carefully 
made our toilet, and spent the evening at the fancy 
ball. 

By daylight next morning, I commenced posting 
our large bills in the most conspicuous positions, 
and plentifully distributing the programmes. We 
strolled about among the woods much of the day, 
feeling about as contented with our prospects as we 
could wish, and impatiently looking forward to the 
And yet Mortier spoke 


evening’s periormance. 
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truly, as, coming behind me once while writing in 
my diary—a constant habit with me—he said— 

‘* Put down, ‘ We are very trembling.’ 

Yes, we were very trembling; we were about 
to appear in public, before a large and fashionable 
audience, where it would be necessary to subdue 
that 
tiates in the life, and acquit ourselves of our vari- 
The 
different trials of our debit were flitting before my 
mind, as I approached the main building in my 
walk, where several omnibuses, coaches, and vehi- 


all embarrassment might reveal us as novi- 


ous duties in a suitable and becoming manner. 


cles of every description were standing, and which 
crowds, pouring from all parts of the grounds, were 
rapidly filling. I knew that those who desired to 
take the boat left daily at this hour for the river 
landing-place ; and now, to my dismay, I beheld a 
major portion of our expected numerous and fash- 
ionable audience departing. 

On inquiry, I found the fancy ball of the night 





before had closed the season, and D Springs 


was about to be depopulated. Smith, cautious fel- 
low, had told us nothing of this. 

A hand was laid upon my shoulder; I turned, and 
beheld the visage of Will Kuhner, as blank at this 


unexpected exodus as you can imagine. 


“ Chauncy !”’ 

«“ Will!” 

«Ts it four hundred, at least, we wil] have to- 
night ?’’ 


“ Well, diable!”’ exclaimed Mortier, who now 
joined us, “ they cannot all go away; for, parbleu, 
there are not carriages enough to take them.”’ 

No, they did not all go; but it became necessary 
to redouble the attractions to bring in as many as 
possible of those who remained, and also advisable, 
even Mortier acknowledged, to reduce the tickets 
to fifty cents. 

I was forthwith dispatched to oversee eight serv- 
ants in their awkward task of moving the piano up 
stairs. Not knowing precisely what positions were 
and what were not injurious to the instrument, I 
determined to seem to the bystanders rather over- 
particular than ignorant, and therefore to scold them 
all the way up, unless they carried it perfectly level. 
But my fear of seeming over-vigilant was useless ; 
for the blockheads began to roll the piano (minus its 
legs and pedal board) up stairs, as a drayman rolls 
along a box of merchandize, without regard to the 
“ This side up with great care’’ painted on the side, 
alternately appearing and disappearing. All my 
orders and entreaties were of no avail; it was 
rolled into the concert room, and, one end being 
set upon the floor, the other was dropped, until its 
legs were reattached. 

I should have been in despair, had I not thought 
it would give Will Kuhner an excellent opportunity 


to display his tuning and repairing abilities. 

I sent for him: we took off the top, opened all 
the gallery windows wide, for the edification of the 
listeners and promenaders without; and friend 
Kuhner commenced repairing the strings broken by 
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the fall, and then tuned the whole piano into as 
good a state as was possible, much to the admuira- 
tion of the little volunteer audience; for, as I have 
before said, Kuhner was quite a young-looking fel- 
low of only seventeen. 

The evening came ; guards were mounted on the 
bordering galleries; for it was too sultry to close 
the windows, and, the outside accommodations 
being more comfortable than the inside, and.decid- 
edly cheaper, we feared they would be better pa- 
tronized. We were all dressed in our Sundays; 
I had eaten no supper, for fear of injuring my voice ; 
and all things were ready. 

A few occupied the front seats. 
myself entered the room, he carrying his violin- 
case, and I some music, which we laid upon a table 
near the piano, and stepped out upon the cool gal- 


Mortier and 


lery to await the arrival of the company. 

They came slowly. Will Kuhner stood watch- 
ing them with a quizzical look , Mortier was dust- 
ing his patent-leather gaiters with his handkerchief; 
1 was trying to recollect the air of my first song, 
when Morly joined us. 

“T have just learned,” said he, ‘that not one 
hundred of the company remain at D , and that 
they have been satiated with concerts of late ; and 





therefore even what are left here will not turn out 
very well.”’ 

No time was left us to comment upon this chilling 
information, for the impatient stamping of our audi- 
ence hurried us into the room. 

We made our salams (between you and me, kind 
reader, I think we looked like a very genteel com- 
pany upon the whole), and William Kuhner opened 
with Hertz’s brilliant ““ La Paristenne.”’ 

It was well received—it deserved to be—and I, 
poor novice I, who did not know a note of music to 
my name, “took the stand.”” The symphony end- 
ed, I dashed at once into one of the popular songs of 
the day, and went through four lines of the first 
verse, while I was collecting my courage. But I 
forgot the fifth; I hesitated, referred to the music 
in my hand, in my confusion looked to the wrong 
page, and was obliged to come to a full pause. 
Reader, imagine it, and pity me! What should I 
have done, had not Will come to my aid, begun a 
second symphony, as if it was all right (he always 
extemporized his symphonies), and whispered me 
the next words! He concluded, I had collected my 
wits, found my place, and went on through the 
piece ; but how, only the audience can tell—I know 
not. 

I gave place to a solo on the violin, and devotea 
myself to the study of my next song; and, present- 
ing myself again, had it by heart, and confrontea 
my judges with an undaunted air. The piece was 
«“ The Old Arm-Chair.”’ As I sang, I counted the 
little crowd before me. Fifty—only filty—ten free ! 


Ex- 


Forty pay—twenty dollars receipts!—hem! 


penses : twenty dollars for room; two days’ board 
for four, sixteen dollars; four dollars for being 
brought up from and taken back to the river! I did 
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not stop to think of expenses in getting to D—, 
and how we should get away! But one dollar 
twenty-five cents in the common purse! I will not 
vouch that I did not suit the action to the word, 
when I desired that the audience would 


** Call it not folly, and deem me weak, 
While the scalding drop starts down my cheek.*’ 


But we went on gallantly. We thought nothing 
beyond us. Morly sang Russel’s “* Maniae’’ and 
“* Wind of the Winter Night.”? We drew boldly on 
the most difficult works of Bariot, Hertz, Bellini, 
Lafont, Louis, and Loder. Will Kuhner wound up 
with an original grand Fantasie on our National 
Airs, and we retired amid the heartiest applause. 
One little act of courtesy on the part of our land- 
We 


had engaged, and were to pay twenty dollars for, 


ford, the good Mr. Smith, I must not forget. 


the room for the evening, but three times before 
we were through, he sent up to us to hurry over, 
once asking us to omit part of our programme to 
dispatch the concert, as he wished to set the com- 
We 


took our time, however; and, when done, gathered 


pany to dancing as soon as it was possible. 


together our music, &c., and abandoned the room 
to Terpsichore and her disciples. 

We separated on the spot, without a word. It 
was a beautiful night, and we each probably wan- 
dered for a few moments among the quiet woods 
around. I did, at least; and we reached our cabin 
one by one, and retired without a word spoken be- 
tween us. 

Next morning the rising sun shone brightly in the 
window behind me, and aroused me early. I 
looked about and sat up; a dim recollection of the 
last night and our present position came over me, 
and I hesitated whether to laugh or—not to ery, | 
hope, but—to lay down again in despair. At this 
moment, Will Kuhner, who was on the farther side 
of the opposite bed, awoke and confronted me for a 
moment in silence. We looked at each other, then 
at our still sleeping comrades before us, and then at 
each other again. 

* Will,’ said I, at last, “I will take the fifty dol- 
lars.” 

«« Ne’er time,’”’ cried he ; and we both burst into 
a merry peal of laughter. Our companions were 
aroused tnstanter. 

“ Yes, by heaven !—yes, by heaven, it’s driven 
me mad!” sang out Morly, with a serio-comic air. 

Mortier could not relish the joke. 
” said he, dolefully. 

“ Yes, by heaven! 


“« T see nothing 

very amusing in all this, 
Morly nodded assent to him. 

—yes, by heaven! it ’s driven me mad !”’ 

Kuhner and I fairly roared. Mortier groaned. 

‘There ’s a good time coming, boys!” chimed 
in I. 

Mortier leoked round for his violin; whether to 
break it in his despair, or to play * La Melancho- 
dée,”’ I was in doubt. 

* You are very happy,” mournfully ejaculated he 
“ Cumment you think to get money to pay and go 
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home? or will you go on and give some more con- 
certs? Diable!” 
« Concerts!” exclaimed Kuhner. 


No more, I’m obliged to you ;’ 
? 


“Thank you, 
quite sufficient. : 
and he whistled ** Begone, Dull Care.’ 


Morly and I tuned up again, in duet— 


‘* Let those who sigh in sadness here 


Rejoice and know a friend is near.”’ 


« Parbleu !” ejaculated Mortier. “I should like 
to see him.”’ 

“ Ah, Jean Mortier,” exclaimed Will, “why did 
you not shave before you came to this ill-fated 
Those mustaches of yours have cost us ten 
But, Morly, my friend,” 


spot? 


dollars extra, at least. 
continued he, with great mock gravity, “ here, take 
this watch’’—suiting the action to the word—* com- 
panion of my sorrows and my toils, hie thee unto 
some wealthy gentleman, and see what moneys 
thou canst gain upon ’t.”’ 

«“ Take, too, this diamond ring,’’ returned I, suit- 
ing the action, and the action merely, to the word ; 
“and speedy pray return.” 

Morly sprang into his inexpressibles, swung on 
Mortier, 


his coat, and disappeared. believing, 


doubtless, sleep to be “‘a balm for all woes,’’ had 
relapsed into that state of blissful ignorance. 
Kuhner and I gayly dressed ourselves, and packed 
up. I then approached, and woke our friend Jean 
once more. 
‘‘ Shall I go up to the house,”’ asked I, “ and post 
the bills for a second concert to-night ?”’ 
No pa 
he poured forth a torrent of French, which I never 


“ Mille tonnerres ! vociferated he; and 
attempted to translate. 
Morly soon returned. He had met a gentleman 


from “our town,”’ who had forced the accommo- 
dating and obliging Mr. Smith to reduce the charge 
on the room to ten dollars (which was twice what 
and also dent us 


Will 


Kuhner clasped his watch to his bosom again in the 


he should have asked us at first). 
enough to settle our bills and take us home. 


most aflecting manner, while Mortier, springing up, 
asked— 

«“ You have all the money—enough for us?” 

«T have,’ returned Morly. 

“ Then, diatle! bring the hack immediately, and 
let us leave this place vitement !”’ 

But we had to wait till the omnibus went to the 
landing in the afternoon, when, joyfully forgetting 
our diguity from that moment, we jumped into it 
and drove off. We took the boat that night; and, 
on Saturday afternoon following our departure, we 
rattled back into the city of our residence in a state 
somewhat analogous to drowned rats, perfectly 
satisfied with concert giving, and, of course, delight 
ed with our visit to the Mammoth Cave! 

Jean Mortier returned soon after to the land of 
frogs; Morly went to reside in the city of Louis- 
ville; but Will Kuhner and myself are yet near 
enough to each other still to laugh heartily and often 
over our first and last Concert at D—— Springs. 
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Some wise man has suggested that, if certain legal 
proclamations should commence with, “ Know one 
woman,” instead of, “Know all men by these 
presents,’’ &c., the object of said proclamation 
would be much better effected. It was probably 
the same erudite reasoner who argued that the Mo- 
hammedan doctrine of “no women in Paradise” 
must be correct, because St. John, in the Apoca- 
lypse, expressly states, ‘‘ There was st/ence in Hea- 
ven for the space of half an hour.” But, however 
much the other sex may ridicule the loquacity or 
the tattling propensities of their weaker sisters, the 
late researches into the history of the “ heroic wo- 
men of the Revolution’’ have proved most conclu- 
sively that, in the midst of danger, and in the face 
of death, some of our sex can keep the tongue from 
betraying the well-guarded secret; and the history 
of that learned lady, a most worthy member of the 
once ancient and honorable fraternity of Free Ma- 
sons, also adds some weight to the conclusion. 
That secret, the boast of knights masculine, and 
guarded by the pomo of imposing ceremonies, has 
once been committed to the porcelain vessel of frail 
woman’s heart; and, strange to say, the delicate 
vase neither burst by the explosive nature of its 
contents, nor overflowed with its abundance. 

But, nevertheless, we frankly acknowledge that 
all of our sex are not thus gifted. There are Ar- 
nolds and Gorgeys among the brave men who gird 
on the helmet and sword, and it would be, indced, a 
wonder if there were not, among those who have 
less strength of arm, also sometimes less firmness 
of purpose. At any rate, “Aunt Woodbury,”’ 
though she had great confidence in her own power 
of secret-keeping, was known throughout the neigh- 
borhood for her love of gossip, and her insatiable 
thirst for the marvelous. 
drink water out of another’s well, and running wa- 
She knew how 


No one delighted more to 


ter out of her netghdor’s cistern. 
often Mrs. Smith went shopping, and how much 
she gave per yard for all she bought. She learned 
how many dozen eggs her neighbor Todd sold dur- 
ing the season; and she never rested quiet in her 
bed afterwards until she found out how many eggs 
this same lady put in her squash pies. 

She was particularly prying into the affairs of 
newly-married ladies and young housekeepers; 
their secrets, could she once get hold of them, were 
not only rolled under the tongue like a sweet mor- 
sel, but were digested, and re-digested, as if she had 
the two stomachs of a ruminating animal. She 


never attended parties; for she was a member of 
the *« Old South Presbyterian Church ;’’ not the noted 
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Old South in Boston, dear reader, but one thus named 
in the flourishing village of Glastenbury. 

There were two streets in this village, one called 
North Street, in which was the Methodist Meeting- 
House ; the latter South Street, where Aunt Wood- 
bury lived, and where also she went to meeting, 
very regularly, in the large, old-fashioned, high; 
steepled Presbyterian House. Well, as I said, she 
never attended parties ; that self-denial was a part 
of her creed, one of the steps of the ladder which 
elevated her above some of her neighbors; but, in 
lieu thereof, she was a most punctual member of 
«« The Sewing Society,” and no one did better serv- 
ice with fingers and tongue. She was also (we 
must present the bright side of her character) a 
most punctual attendant upon every church meet- 
ing. Her husband, ‘* Good Brother Woodbury,” as 
he was called in the neighborhood, was aa elder, 
and, of course, conversant with all the private busi- 
ness of the church. As in honor bound, he never 
revealed it even to his loving spouse, unless under 
peculiar circumstances, which circumstances we 
shall presently explain. Well, some items of their 
private business would sometimes leak out in the 
church meetings—often in the prayers—at other 
times in the remarks of brethren, whose hearts 
were burdened with care or sorrow. Whenever 
one prayed “ for that erring brother who had gone 
astray,”’ or that the “ Achan might be removed out 
of the camp,” then Sister Woodbury’s wits were 
suddenly set to work. 

‘Well, pa,” she would say, as soon as she ar- 
rived, and had deposited her bonnet and shawl in 
its place, and seated herself by the fire—“ well, pa, 
what now? Who have you got up before the ses- 
sion this week? It does seem as if wickedness in- 
creased in high places. I thought when we got 
Mr. Clark out of the church for going to see Mrs. 
Hall so much, we should have some peace. But 
do pray tell what now ?” 

«“ Nothing particular that I know of, my dear.’’ 

«“ Nothing particular, Mr. Woodbury! Just as 
if I didn’t know any better. Do you suppose Mr. 
Green would pray as he did if there wasn’t some 
But that ’s just the way with you men, 


Just as if J 


trouble ? 
afraid to tell your wives anything. 
couldn’t keep a secret.” 

‘ Well, to tell the truth,’ said the patient hus- 
band, on one such occasion, “I did not attend the 
last session meeting, and there may be some busi- 
ness that I know nothing about. It does strike me 
that there was something rather peculiar in the 
prayers to-night.” 
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« Yes, indeed, there was; and I should like to 
know what it is that troubles the elders so. You, 
as one of them, ought certainly to know. It is very 
strange that you should neglect the meetings.”’ 

The good elder did not answer; for, had he told 
the real cause of his non-attendance, it would have 
excited his wife’s combativeness a little more than 
he cared to do just then. The truth was, he had 
one infirmity wholly beyond his ability to overcome, 
and which placed him completely in the power of 
his wife whenever he was intrusted with a secret. 
It had caused him much trouble, especially when 
finding, some years after his marriage, that his 
wife’s head, or rather her tongue, was totally defi- 
cient in secretiveness. He could conceal nothing 
from her; for, however he might resolve, and re- 
resolve, to lock fast within his inner sanctuary any 
important matter, he invariably found that, before 
he was aware, she was mistress of his treasure. 
He never tempted her, like “‘ Blue Beard,”’ with his 
key, but alas! she possessed a duplicate. You may 
wonder, my dear married ladies, and wish you 
knew the mystery. It is easily explained. Elder 
Woodbury talked in his sleep; and his wife, by 
asking questions cautiously, could elicit correct 
answers on almost any subject she chose to select. 
Again and again have the elders wondered how 
matters known, as they supposed, only to them- 
selves, should be village talk. 

At last, the following incident gave them some 
clue to the mystery. 1tseemsthat Mrs. Woodbury 
had judged correctly in supposing that the session 
had some cause for praying asthey did. There was 
one offending brother ; and Elder Woodbury, having 
some inkling of the matter, and knowing his pecu- 
liarity and his wife’s failing, had resolved to be ab- 
sent from the meetings. 

His safety lay in his ignorance. But he was de- 
feated in this plan. The next afternoon, when the 
session was to meet, he found, on his return from 
his place of business to dinner, that his wife had 
aired his clean shirt, brought out his coat, and 
made ready his shaving materials. His favorite 
dinner was smoking on the table, and his wife said, 
pleasantly— 

‘Our minister has been here, and says that he 
hopes you will not fail to attend the meeting this 
afternoon. He has many burdens to bear, and 
needs all the sympathy and aid his church can give 
him.”’ 

Poor Mr. Woodbury! He did sympathiz® with 
his minister, and no one in the church was more 
ready to bear his share of the burdens; but he 
wanted to have no more secret cases of discipline 
intrusted to his keeping. However, warmed by 
his dinner, and pleased with the good hi'mor of his 
wife, he was persuaded to go, hoping that he should 
hereafter be able to keep watch and ward over him- 
self, even in sleep. 

Alas, for his resolution! 
late, and very tired, with his mind perplexed and 
disturbed (a most favorable state for sleep talking). 

16* 


He came home quite 
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He said little; neither did his wife ask any ques- 
Those were for the 
After reading the thirty-seventh psalm, and praying 
with his family, the good man retired. Mrs. Wood- 
bury, as was her custom, bustled round awhile. 


tions. reserved occasion. 


She prepared her coffee for boiling, washed the po- 
tatoes, put things in order, meanwhile saying to 
herself, “« Never mind; I ’|! find out their secrets.”’ 

Her husband was sleeping soundly when she laid 
her head upon her pillow; but she had no idea of 
fajlowing his example. A good, strong cup of green 
tea had produced its enlivening effect upon her 
brain. Towards midnight the elder became more 
restless, and began to mutter in his sleep; his wife 
pushed her night-cap from her ears, and listened 
with all the eagerness of a cat when she hears the 
scratching of a mouse. She could catch nothing 
distinctly at first. At last, she heard the words, 
“Poor Pratt!’ She repeated it to herself, “‘ Poar 
Pratt! What in the world can that mean?’”’ Now 
Mr. Pratt, one of the prominent men in the church, 
and a trader in the place, was their nearest neigh- 
bor. ‘It was wrong, wrovg,’’ muttered the elder ; 
‘‘ but the temptation was great.’? He then became 
easy awhile, leaving Mrs. Woodbury in a delecta- 
ble state of suspense and curiosity. Once more he 
turned, and she heard him say, “It was stealing, 
after all.’’ ‘ What! has Pratt been stealing ?’’ she 
ventured to ask. ‘*Oh yes, yes,” he answered. 
Just then, the old clock in the kitchen struck twelve, 
and aroused the sleeper to conscious wakefulness. 
His wife feigned slumber, while he arose and 
walked the room for some minutes ; then, taking a 
glass of cold water, he retired again and slept sound- 
ly till morning 

Not so with his helpmate. She was as wakeful 
as David, when he meditated in the night watches, 
and to her, as to him, the subject was sweet as ho- 
ney and the honeycomb. Would that her thoughts 
had been as profitable, or of like nature! But while 
he fed upon the precepts of God’s word, she “ ate 
up the sins of God’s people as one would eat bread.” 
“It is good enough for the Pratts,’’ she said; “ they 
need humbling for setting themselves up above 
their neighbors. I never can get her to make a 
social visit here ; and, when I go there, she always 
acts as if she was afraid she should say a word too 
much. 
mark, ‘I think it is better to say nothing about a 
person than to speak evil of them.’ Just as if the 
truth shouldn’t be told. Well, well, we shall sce 
now.” 

Mrs. Woodbury “twas not slow’’ in completing 
her usual domestic operations the next morning. 
After “ putting things te rights,’’ and giving a care- 
ful look to her pot of beans in the oven, she threw 
on her blanket shaw! and hood, and went in to see 
her neighbor, Mrs. Todd. The latter was busy in 
her kitchen; but Mrs. Woodbury, telling her not to 
mind her presence, seated herself by the cooking- 


Indeed, she once had the impudence to re- 


stove and took her knitting-work. 
‘‘ How nice your wheat bread looks, Mrs. Todd! 
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I think your flour must be good. Pray, where do 
you get it ?”’ 

«“ We always buy of Mr. Pratt,’’ was Mrs. Todd’s 
answer, as she busied herself arranging her loaves 
in the oven. 

«¢ Well, so have we,’’ answered the elder’s wife; 
‘« but, somehow or other, the last we bought didn’t 
seem to be just the thing—a little ‘runny ;’ and, 
when baked, full of large holes. Now bread, to be 
good, should look more uniform, full of small holes, 
like a piece of nice sponge.” 

« Yes, I know that. But I have had no trouble, 
if I get the best brand—Beach’s flour. But it comes 
very high. Only think, eight dollars a barrel !” 

«“ Yes, it is a great price. No wonder Pratt is 
getting rich. I guess he makes great profits.” 

«“ He asks enough, if that is all. But they do say, 
if his debts were paid, he wouldn’t be worth much.”’ 

“ Very likely. And I guess his wife an’t no great 
profit to him: keeps a hired girl all the time, so as 
to devote more time to her children.” 

“Lawful sake! She has only three; and I get 
along with my four, and do all my own work. I’ve 
my doubts whether children are any better for so 
much attention.” 

«My husband says example is better than pre- 
cept on all. Mrs. Pratt’s teaching won’t do much 
good, if her husbard don’t set a better example.” 

«“ Well, I don’t know much against the man, after 
all,”’ said Mrs. Todd, as she went on rolling her 
pie-crust. ‘ They ’re rather strict with their chil- 
dren, and too close-mouthed; but pretty good 
neighbors, alter all.’’ 

« Well, I can tell you something about ’em that ’Il 
astonish you, Mrs. Todd!”’ 

“ What can you mean ?’’ asked the good woman, 
as she dropped her rolling-pin, and stood with pow- 
dered hands and wondering eyes to listen. 

“It’s a matter now before the session; and, I 
suppose, I’ve no business to tell of it; but you 
must promise not to let it be known. I wouldn’t 
hhave it come from me for the world.” 

“Oh, of course not. You know J never would 
reveal it.’ 

“Well, only think, he ’s accused of stealing! 
Yes, downright stealing! The elders and deacons 
are dreadfully worried about it; but they don’t 
wish anybody to know it just now.”’ 

« Well, Inever! Who would have believed it?” 

“For my part, I never took any great fancy to 
the Pratts—rather stiff sort of folks, I always 
thought. But I must run and see to my own bak- 
ing.”’ 

“Don’t pray be in such a hurry. Why, I am so 
astonished I can hardly believe my senses !’’ 

“ Well, it ’s the sober truth; and we shall all 
know more about it soon.”’ 

As my readers may anticipate, it was soon a vil- 
lage secret that Mr. Pratt had been guilty of a great 
theft. All knew it but the accused party and his 
family ; and they wondered, in sadness of heart, at 
the coldness of their neighbors and old friends, and 
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the sudden falling off in their sales. They had no. 
lived in the village many years; but, with the ex- 
ception of a few who thought Mrs. Pratt not suffi- 
ciently gossiping to their taste, they were uni- 
versally beloved. It was true that their income 
was small; but good management and economy 
‘made both ends meet.’”’ It was true, also, that 
Mrs. Pratt preferred to take the whole management 
of her children, instead of sending them to the vil- 
lage school, and intrusted her housework to a faithful 
domestic, though she still “looked well to the ways 
of her household.’’ An unpretending, meek, and 
pious woman, she aimed to do her duty to God and 
man. She could not, of course, be insensible to the 
cold looks and evident neglect of her neighbors ; 
nor could her husband be ignorant of a great 
change in the course of one month in his business. 
He was almost deserted of evenings, while the other 
stores in the village were filled with eager readers 
of the “ Post’’ and the “ Courier,” or neighbors re- 
tailing the news of the village. 

Some two months had elapsed; the gossiping 
tongues had not ceased their wagging; when Aunt 
Patty Dunn wended her way to the ministers, one 
morning, for the purpose of making her semi-annual 
visit. Now Aunt Patty was a rare sort of a news- 
vender. To be sure, there was no need of a Daily 
Gazette where she lived, unless to report the fo- 
reign news, for she made up a regular budget of all 
domestic concerns, not forgetting “prices current’ 
and “terrible disasters.’’ Like some of our more 
modern papers, she also added “ births” and “ in- 
tended marriages ;’’ and, in little choice titbits of 
scandal, well seasoned, she excelled even the more 
noted caterers for the public taste in our large cities. 
But, with all this, she had the peculiar faculty of 
never getting into trouble herself, or exciting the 
indignation of others. Had she been an editor, she 
would never have been sued for libel, or obliged to 
sue for quarter under the upraised cowhide. Her 
curiosity and benevolence were so well balanced, 
and her destructiveness so small, that, though she 
delighted to retail gossip, she always “ smoothed 
over” the harder parts of her story, so as to avoid 
giving offence. She was an amusing companion 
for mending-day, when one must, perforce, darn 
stockings, sew tapes, and close rents. Then Aunt 
Patty, with her snuff and her spectacles, her old 
velvet bag and her knitting-work, was heartily wel- 
come. 

Buf I am digressing. As I was saying, Aunt 
Patty made her semi-annual visit to the minister’s ; 
and, of course, his good wife must listen te a re- 
hearsal of events that had taken place since her last 
visit. The Pratts were not forgotten. Now, from 
some sort of moral affinity, Mrs. Pratt and Aunt 
Patty were gocd friends ; not that the former con- 
fided greatly in her sociable neighbor, for she was 
not one to ‘‘ hew for herself cisterns that could hold 
no water,’’ but the kind heart and native shrewd- 
ness of the chatty gossip won her interest. It was 


not necessary, however, to tell any one now that 
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the Pratts were perplexed and troubled—I mean 
any one as familiar in their family as Aunt Patty. 
Not a word, however, had been exchanged be- 
tween them on the subject. When at their house, 
the ladylike reserve of Mrs. Pratt forbade such 
allusions, even to those most in her confidence. 
But, once at the minister’s, Aunt Patty (who had 
long thought about it) resolved upon a bold step. 
She would learn from the minister himself what the 
session was going to do with Mr. Pratt. 

“[ was determined to ask you,”’ said she, after 
making known her errand; “ for I do feel so sorry 
for his wife. She don’t complain a word; but I 
believe she is dying by inches. Why, I reckon 
she ’s lost ten pounds within a month.” 

“« His wife, did you say? I did not know he had 
a wife.” 

 Didn’t know John Pratt had a wife! Well, [ 
declare, I knew you spent considerable of your time 
poring over books and writing sermons; but I 
thought our shepherd knew more about his sheep 
than that comes to.’? And Aunt Patty opened her 
snuff-box to relieve her astonishment. 

‘¢ But how did this story get round, Aunt Patty?” 
asked the minister, now a little more upon his 
guard, and sitting down by her side, as if thorough- 
ly interested in all she had to say. 

This was a new thing tothe vender of news, 
quite a treat, to have Mr. Laurens interested in her 
stories; so she launched forth and told all that 
“they said,” and that Sister Todd said, and that 
Brother Hanson said ; “and, to tell the truth,’’ she 
added, “I am afraid Sister Woodbury is at the bot- 
tom of it, for she always knows all the church 
affairs ; and how in the world she finds out, I can’t 
tell, for a prudenter man than the elder never lived.”’ 

The minister heard her through patiently, and 
then merely added— 

“T am sorry this affair has made so much talk 
I will explain it all to you, Aunt Pat- 
After saying this, he immediately 


and trouble. 
ty, before long.”’ 
entered his study. 

It was this very day that Mr. Pratt returned from 
his store almost disheartened. He found his wife 
in the nursery surrounded by her sleeping children. 
She, too, had had a gloomy day. Not a word was 
said for some minutes. Mr. Pratt drew off his 
boots and put on his slippers, took the newspaper 
from his pocket, and, after putting more wood upon 
the fire, said— 

« Shall I read aloud, Mary?” 

She burst into tears. Those few kind words had 
unlocked the sealed fountain. 

“T must tell you,’”’ she added, ‘that Bridget has 
left us. She gave no reason, but said she liked us ; 
we had treated her well, and paid her wages regu- 
larly, but she would rather not stay any longer.”’ 

“This is strange,” said Mr. Pratt, laying down 
his newspaper, and rising; ‘‘ and, what is more, it 
is not the only strange thing of late. Why, Mary, 
my business has decreased fifty per cent.; and, 
with the exception of Mr. Laurens and Elder Wood- 
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bury, and a few others, I seem to have hardly a 
friend left. What does it mean?” 

“Why, husband, you say you have hardly a 
friend left. I feel as if I had mone. I meet averted 
faces and cold looks wherever I go. I do not know 
what we have done to merit this. I must tell you 
one little incident that occurred to-day. I sent 
Charley out for a walk, and he stopped to play 
awhile with some little boys. But James Todd 
said, ‘No, we won’t play with Charley Pratt; his 
father ’s a thief!’ I do not generally listen to the 
complaints of children ; but, taking this in connec 
tion with other things, it has troubled me.” 

«Tt is unaccountable,’’ said Mr. Pratt. “I am 
determined’’—but just then the door-bell rang. 

It was their minister, Mr. Laurens. He stayed 
some time longer than was his custom, and, though 
no reference was made to Mr. Pratt’s peculiar situ- 
ation, yet there was much sympathy and cordiality 
in his manner. It did them much good; and both 
Mr. and Mrs. Pratt retired that night in better spi- 
rits than they had known for some weeks. 

The next day was Sunday. At the close of the 
exercises in the afternoon, Mr. Laurens stated that 
he wished all the members of the church to meet 
him in the vestry on the afternoon of the next day. 
He hoped none would be absent, as there was some 
business of importance to be transacted. He par- 
ticularly requested a/Z the church members to be 
pyesent, ladies not excepted. 

The good housewives of the village, such as were 
numbered among the church members, were early 
at the washtub on the following morning, speculat- 
ing, meanwhile, as to how the Pratts would feel, 
and what they would do and say. “Of course, 
they ‘Il not be there,’’ said one and another, as they 
met on their way to the vestry. But they were 
disappointed ; for both Mr. and Mrs. Pratt were in 
their accustomed seats at the appointed hour, un- 
conscious of the surprise their presence occasioned, 
and equally ignorant of the object of the meeting. 

The minister was late—an unusual thing with 
him; but, when he entered, who should come with 
him but Joseph Pratt, a young man well known to 
them all?—for he was, as Aunt Patty would have 
said, ** Old ’Siah Pratt’s son, that used to live at the 
Hollow.’’? The old man was dead, and the widow 
with her children, moved into a neighboring town. 
Little had been heard from them since, and they 
had been almost forgotten by many. But this son, 
Joseph, had been a very interesting lad; and becom- 
ing, as he hoped, a sincere Christian, had joined the 
church just before leaving his native village. He 
had never removed his relation from the church, 
there being no church of that denomination where 
he resided, and because he occasionally had the 
privilege of still worshiping in the house of his fa- 
thers. He was a fine-looking young man, and 
never appeared more interesting than at this time, 
when, following the minister with downcast eyes 
and flushed cheek, he seated himself on one of the 
benches, and leaned his head upon his hand, as if 
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oppressed by some trouble. Afier a short prayer, 
Mr. Laurens said— 

«“Qur young brother, Mr. Pratt, has a few words 
to say to the church.” 

The latter rose, in evident agitation— 

“ Through the kindness of your session,” he said, 
« [ should not have been required to make this pub- 
lic acknowledgment of the sin I have committed; 
but, learning that an innocent man is suffering for 
my error, I resolved to come here in person and 
make my confession before the church. When my 
family left this place, as you are all aware, we 
were poor. I was clerk for Mr. Barmun, whom 
you probably all remember’’— 

« Yes, that we do,’’ Aunt Patty inwardly ejacu- 
lated; “one of the greatest skinflints the town ever 
produced.”’ 

« And, as he moved about the same time we did, 
[ still continued with him. He gave me fifty dol- 
lars a year and my board. Sickness and trouble 
came upon our family. I will not stop to tell you 
now of the death of my young brother and sister, or 
of the efforts of my mother to keep the children 
together: enough, that she labored beyond her 
strength, and thus produced a disease which finally 
ended her life. One stormy night, after closing the 
store, I went home to stay with her until morning. 
I found ber destitute of almost every comfort. I 
had expended all the wages due to me, and [ had 
not a cent wherewith to buy her the medicine pre- 
scribed by the doctor, and some wine, which he 
had said might possibly restore her strength a little. 
I hastened back to ask Mr. Barmun for a month’s 
pay in advance. He was very surly, and refused 
me. As I left his door, and was hastening back, I 
met a gentleman on my way who said he wished to 
pay five dollars to Mr. Barmun, and requested me 
to hand it tohim. I took the money. The gentle- 
mag rode away, and I stood for a moment irresolute 
what to do. But I thought of my mother; the 
temptation was too great, and I yielded—resolving, 
however, to pay the sum the moment I should re- 
ceive my wages. Stifling all thoughts, save of my 
dying mother, I immediately purchased the articles 
she needed and ran home. I dared not tell her how 
I came by them; but, when she blessed me that 
night, and called me her beloved son, I shuddered 
as I thought how she might feel if she knew the 
crime I had committed. She grew worse rapidly, 
and I did not leave her until she died—no, not until 
the grave hid her from my sight. 

“Meanwhile, my employer had found out my 
theft; and, when I returned to the store, he threat- 
ened me with imprisonment. I went to the gentle- 
man from whose hand I took the money, and told 
my story. He wept as I related it; and, through 
his influence, I was saved from jail, and also put in 
a way to earn a larger salary than that given by 
Barmun. The latter was still determined upon re- 
venge, and wrote to the session of this church that 
[I was guilty of theft, and had proved myself an un- 
He knew my attachment to the 


worthy member. 





home of my childhood, and to the church of which 
I am a member. The session dealt kindly with 
me, and concluded to keep the miatter secret, if 
possible, until I had time, by sincere repentance 
for my sin, to regain my character; for sin it was, 
though the temptation was great.” 

We have not time, or rather we will not, lest we 
should be tedious, enlarge upon the story of this 
young man. Such suffering, and such temptation, 
are, alas! too common in this world of ours, where 
everything appears to be so much out of joint— 
hoarded gold and starving poor, splendid paiaces 
and beggars’ rags, the iron heel of despotism and 
the despairing cry of crushed humanity. But all 
these need be, that we may be the more perfectly 
fitted for that other life where we sce no more “as 
through a glass darkly.” 

That good Elder Woodbury’s wife (not Elder 
Woodbury’s good wife, dear reader) was little pro- 
fited by this meeting, we may learn from her remark 
to Mrs. Todd on her way home. 

« Well, really, I do think it’s odd enough that 
we all forgot that old ’Si Pratt’s son was a member 
of the church !”’ 

The false reports about Mr. John Pratt were, of 
course, soon silenced, though it took some little time 
before many could really believe that he had not 
robbed a bank, or forged a note for some five hun- 
dred dollars or so. 

‘But what has all this to do with the Odd Fel- 
lows’ secret ?”’ says one, who has read thus far, and 
finds no connection between the title and the tale. 
I beg your pardon, good sir, for being so prolix, and 
ask your indulgence but a little longer. 

We have seen that Mrs. Woodbury was a gossip 
of the most inveterate sort. The poison of asps 
was under her tongue, and she delighted in scandal, 
not merely because she loved to hear and tell some 
new thing, but for the mischief which evil speaking 
did, and the stab it gave to a neighbor’s peace. 
Soon after the affair of the church meeting, a lodge 
of Odd Fellows was established in the place. Elder 
Woodbury hesitated awhile about joining it, not 
that he had scruples because it was a secret society, 
but he feared his ability to keep that secret. The 
members were very desirous to enroll him among 
their number; and finally, being a conscientious man, 
and unaccustomed to subterfuge, he told them the 
truth. “Ido talk in mysleep,’”’ said he, ‘but never 
reveal much unless led on by questions. Now, I 
am sorry to say that I cannot trust my wife. Patty 
is a good woman in her way, but she has dreadful 
itching ears.” 

Yes, that they all knew, though they did not say 
so to the elder; and it occurred to one of their num- 
ber—something of a wag, by the way—that, if they 
could cure this propensity in Mrs. Woodbury, they 
would be doing community a service. The next 
day they communicated their plan to the elder, who 
was, however, somewhat reluctant at first to con- 
sent. 

“T Il see how Patty feels about it,” he said, and 
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returned home to discuss the matter. He did not 
need to study even an instant, for he had no sooner 
seated himself at the tea-table than Mrs. Woodbury 
began-- 

* Well. husband, I ‘ve been out making calls this 
afternoon, and nothing is talked about but the ‘Odd 
Fellows’ Society.’ Gracious me, what a name! 
None too good, I warrant, either. There is always 
some wickedness where there ’s so much secrecy. 
I hope you ’ll never be guilty of doing anything 
you ‘l] be ashamed to tell your wife.”’ 

“Oh no, Polly; but if I should join the lodge, 
and solemnly promise not to reveal the secret, you 
would not wish me to tell a lie, even for your 
sake.”’ 

«Why no, not exactly tell a lie; but then a man 
should have no secrets from his wife. I do wonder, 
though, what it is they are so private about.’’ 

“Well, wife, I suppose if they were willing to 
tell you their secret, you would hardly have the 
courage to go to their room to hear it.” 

‘*T wonder who you think you are talking to, Mr. 
Woodbury! If there ’s a woman in town that’s 
got more spunk than myself, I’d like to see her. 
Didn’t I go and stay all night in the haunted house 
at Witch Hollow, and didn’t I go at midnight to the 
graveyard to see old Hanson’s ghost ?” 

“Yes, yes, my dear; but you forget that you 
persuaded me to go and stay all night with you in 
the haunted house, and that we had good reason to 
believe, before we went to the churchyard, that 
the ghost was nothing more, than Bob Wilkes in a 
white sheet ; but you said that you wished to see 
how a ghost looked.”’ 

‘Well, then, I am no more afraid of the Odd 
Fellows than of Bob Wilkes in a white sheet, and 
it’s my opinion they ’re no better.” 

*T am glad that you have so much courage, for 
to-night I intend to join the lodge, and to-morrow 
evening you are requested io meet with them and 
hear their secret. You must know, I told them 
that you were opposed to secret societies. You 
must not, of course, reveal what you hear.’’ 

‘« Trust me for that,”’ said Mrs. Woodbury. 

The next day at sunset Mrs. Woodbury, in her 
black silk gown and best bonnet, was iv readiness 
for her husband She was obliged to stifle her 
curiosity some two hours at least before her hus- 
band appeared. Now, be it known that she had 
never seen the room or the regalia of the members. 
She knew not even that they wore any but their 
ordinary dress. 
as she entered the spacious and elegantly furnished 
hall. A rich tapestry carpet covered the floor; heavy 
curtains fell from the gilded cornice in thick folds; 


Her surprise was therefore great, 


while lamps of curious workmanship, suspended 
from the ceiling, shed a soft light upon the rich 
damask canopies of the lodge. Burning pastilles 
perfumed the place, and the rich regalia of the 
members —the white 


satin, red and blue velvet 


aprons, and flowing scarfs —ming'ed their colors 
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like the various hues of the rainbow in the reflected 
light. 

In a massive chair, beneath a crimson canopy, 
invested with all the insignia of his office, sat the 
Grand Master; a large Bible lay open before him. 
Poor Mrs. Woodbury stood for a moment petrified 
with amazement. Bob Wilkes in the white sheet 
was nothing to it. A chair was given her, and she 
sank into it. Her husband glided from her side, and, 
returning in a few moments dressed in his regalia, 
took his own seat, which was some distance from 
his wife. The Grand Master then rose, and read 
in a clear, full voice, but slowly, and with much 
solemnity, these beavtiful words of St. Paul— 

‘Charity suffering long, and is kind; charity en- 
vieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.” 

Just as he concluded, the lamps, all excepting the 
one near the Grand Master, were extinguished, and, 
in a moment afier, the recess, in which was a black 
velvet canopy, was dimly lighted, but the light 
seemed to come from two ghastly, grinning skulls 
or skeleton heads, one on each side of the arch 
Thither was Mrs. Wood- 
bury led, and requested to retire within and robe 
herself in a black and white sack which hung upon 
a chair. 


formed by the canopy. 


“It need only be flung over your dress,” 
said her attendant ; “but, meanwhile, you can draw 
this curtain and be entirely secluded from the rest; 
after this you will lay aside your bonnet, and be 
conducted to the Grand Master, when, kneeling, you 
will receive the secrets of our order, upon swearing 
a solemn oath of secrecy.” 

‘< W here is my husband ?” gasped Mrs. Woodbury, 
in a trembling voice. 

‘¢ He is occupied at present; but if you do not care 
to proceed, I will inform the Grand Master, and you 
can be released.”’ 


, 


‘* Let me go, now, if possible,’’ said the lady. 

She was led back to his most worshipful presence, 
and there, after being exhorted to read often and 
practice the passage of Scripture just read, she was 
required to promise solemnly, that, after having re- 
fused to listen to the secrets of the order at this 
time, she should never of any one, sleeping or wak- 
ing, ask them to be revealed. “Hear them now, or 
henceforth and forever hold your peace as regards 
the ‘Odd Fellows’ Secret.’”’ 

How the secret of Aunt Woodbury’s interview 
became known I cannot tell; but this much I know, 
that one brother Odd Fellow was overheard saying 
to another— 

‘A little stratagem in a war of defence is justifi- 
able. If we have silenced the tongue of slander in 
our busy village, we have conferred a public benefit, 
and are doubly worthy the name we bear.” 
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BY MRS. E. 
PART ITI. 


As I grew older, and my undeveloped reason was 
filied with perpetual questionings, and a conscience, 
morbidly alive to the shadow of an evil, became 
oppressed with unchild-like dread, my dreams were 
changed into a more vivid character. I would find 
myself in a world of such glowing beauty and hap- 
piness in my sleep, that I confidently asserted my 
right to heaven and my claims to goodness from the 
character of my dreams. Bred in the strictest Cal- 
vinistic school, this self-righteous spirit was se- 
verely reproved ; but I boldly asserted that, if God 
condemned me to eternal punishment, when I so 
much desired to be good, and when I did nothing 
I knew to be evil, he would be not only unjust, but 
cruel. Here was a polemic of six years, roused to 
antagonism, and suffering all the terrors of the law, 
not one of whose prohibitions I had ever dreamed 
of violating. Falseness in any way seemed so un- 
worthy a little lady, that I hardly reckoned the most 
transparent truth as a virtue. Wilful, indeed, was 
I, but not obstinate, and so courageous in my moral 
sense that a thousand punishments would not have 
tempted me to the concealment of a wrong. A 
spirit of audacious fun might prompt to mischief, 
or the defence of a weaker child make me violent, 
but then I prayed so fervently over my misdemean- 
ors, over my errors of temper or shortcomings in 
duty, that I was quite certain that God would not 
only forgrve me, but love me; for my childish logic 
was in this wise: “If everybody that knows me 
loves me, notwithstanding my many mistakes, sure- 
ly God, who sees right into my heart and knows 
how I love goodness, will love me more.’’ 

I was warned in every shape against this self- 
cighteousness, till my whole little being became 
chaotic, for I obstinately adhered to the assertion 
that «« 1 was a good child, and ought to go to heaven, 
and that if I did not go there it would be wicked.”’ 
At this time I had a terrific dream. I recollect a 
baby brother was sleeping with me, and I hugged 
him closely, for some one had told me that the evil 
spirits were tempting me, and that was the reason 
{ thought so hardly of God’s laws. I dreamed of 
being in a “ faire countrie.’’ with all that was light 
and joyous about me, when suddenly a grave, se- 
vere personage looked me in the face and said, 
‘* This night thy soul shall be required of thee.’’ 

Suddenly every little misdemeanor, every unkind 
word, every piece of harmless mischief seemed to 
zise up before me like so many accusing spirits. 


Indeed they were spirits, I thought, ree shapes, 
that barred the way to a golden gate, over the top of 
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which I could see faint gleams of ravishing beauty. 
I awoke in a torrent of tears, and now felt indeed as 
if shut out from heaven. So great was my distress, 
that it cost me a fit of illness, the cause of which I 
dared tell no one, lest it should be known how very 
evil I felt I must be in the sight of God. 

After this, I was a long time too miserable to 
dream; but I fell into another state with which 
dreamers are sometimes haunted; a state, either of 
the mind or body, by which figures not altogether 
human stand before me, or, if the state be less per- 
fect, float in the air. These were not a procession 
of shadows merely, such as Locke describes, chang- 
ing like the colors of a kaleidoscope, but forms per- 
fect in themselves, often stationary for a length of 
time, and so palpable that I recognized their recur- 
rence as shadowy acquaintances. Sometimes these 
images were inconceivably frightful. Enormous 
glittering creatures, with fiery eyes and armed to 
the teeth, stood regarding me fixedly, while I looked 
on with a not unpleased terror. We had an at- 
tendant in the family, who was a perfect black-letter 
book, full of wild traditicns of ghosts, and fairies, 
and men who had sold themselves for lucre to the 
Father of Evil. At this time I had not read Milton; 
but one lofty creature, that seemed to fill the space 
of my little room, cold, still, and erect, I firmly be- 
lieved to be Satan himself. I became accustomed 
to this shape, and, though not clearly defined, it 
impressed me with majesty, while an army of imp- 
ish-looking spirits, with distorted eyes and lolling 
tongues, overcame me not only with terror, but mor- 
tification. I had fallen from the dignity of Lucifer, 
and was given over to mean, under-strapping devils, 
I imagined. 

I read the miracles of Jesus at this time with 
great care, especially where he casts out evil spirits, 
and came to the solemn conviction that I was given 
over to the powers of darkness to be tempted for 
awhile, but was quite sure I should overcome, for I 
prayed day and night for deliverance, and yet I am 
sure I felt a wild delight in these visitations, a 
curious child-pleasure in contrasting these hideous 
images with the lovely and graceful ones that passed 
in the midst of them, and which I believed were my 
good angels helping me in the conflict. I had nearly 
despaired of going to heaven myself, although I felt 
too proud to talk about it, and was ashamed to let 
anybody know what an evil-haunted child I was, but 
I redoubled my intercessions for everybody I loved, 
or did not love, and used to imagine them all entering 
the beautiful gate of which I had dreamed, while it 
was to be shut upon me. Iwas calm in this convic- 
tion, thinking if it was so to be it was useless to 
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distress others by letting them know my state; yet, 
with the inconsistency which time does not eradicate 
in any of us, I used to take a sort of savage comfort 
in thinking how badly my friends, who loved me so 
much, would feel, when they reached heaven, not 
to find me there. 

Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ now gave a color- 
ing to my dreams. I had read the “ Book of the 
Martyrs,”’ and suffered all kinds of daily and nightly 
tortures on its account, had practiced severe pe- 
nances, run needles into my flesh, burnt my fingers, 
and even drawn a blister for the sake of protracted 
suffering, merely to assure myself that I could en- 
dure all things with constancy where I had some 
great principle at stake. I was sorely puzzled to 
make up my little creed, but “faith in God, and in 
Jesus Christ as the Redeemer’’ were fixed points. 
That the death of the best would insure the salva- 
tion of men I thought perfectly natural, still more 
so that he should die from ove. That part of religion 
impressed me with the most profound and beautiful 
emotions. I could comprehend it, I thought, because 
it seemed not usual to die for one that we loved: for 
I had quietly abandoned the ground that our sins 
enhanced in the least the magnitude of the sacrifice ; 
because men were so weak, and knew so very 
little, I thought that God must pity and love them, 
just as [ did those who injured me, and were unkind 
to me, ignorantly, or were in that state of mind that 
they could not see how I loved and prayed for 
everybody, especially for those who were evil in 
their natures. I was quite sure the more wicked 
one was, the more pitiful God must feel, and the 
more he would try to save him. I used to have an 
indistinct feeling that I was greatly beloved by the 
celestials, but that I must renounce my conscious- 
ness of being good before they would assure me to 
that effect ; but, as I could not honest/y abandon the 
belief, I was patient in waiting to see what would 
come of it, and devoted myself with great zeal in the 
meanwhile for the salvation of others. I became 
quite a supernumerary conscience to my playmates, 
settling casuistic points in the most solemn manner, 
and keeping a sharp watch upon their state, that I 
might know when my own prayers were most 
needed. 

In my sleep at this time I was toilsome and op- 
pressed; little children about me told of dreaming 
of dogs, and fruits, and men’s clothes, and going to 
banquets, and having great triumphs in the shape of 
school-girl erudition and juvenile rivalships. I was 
obliged to keep my dreams to myself, believing 
them to be so much an indication of the real state 
ef the soul, that it was better not to grieve my 
friends by letting them into its secrets. They were 
all vast, shadowy, supernatural, weighing upon my 
spirits with a mystical kind of awe. When these 
assumed a palpable shape, [ was relieved and joyous 
for awhile; and yet, child as I was, I found myself 
feeling poor and circumscribed if these images were 
long withheld. A baby brother died about this time, 
and I remember how earnestly and sadly I specu- 
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lated upon his fate: how I used to sleep in the fer- 
vent hope he would come to me in dreams. He 
never did, and I used to have strange questionings as 
to whether, when he was such a little one, he might 
not have been caught on his way to heaven by some 
evil spirit, and that was why I did not see him in 
sleep; and then I used to pray that God would find 
him, and take care of him, and love him. I used to 
wonder how the sun could shine, and the birds sing, 
when perhaps bis dear, sweet little soul might be 


suffering. It looked strange to me to see people eat 
and go on in the world as they did, when everything 


was gloomy and stood still as it were tome. Lused 
to go out and think of the moon shining upon his 
little grave, so cold, still, such a sad change from 
our warm room. I let the snow and the rain chill 
me, because he was chilled, and wept myself ill 
again and again, and yet did not see him in my sleep. 
It seemed as if the whole universe was changed, 
and became black and miserable, and that, after all, 
people did not live after they left this world. I 
dared not express this skepticism, because it grew 
out of my dreams, an experience I rarely intrusted 
to my ear. 

How little do people know of the mind of a child! 
How little is its world, self-created, understood! 
There is such a clear, quiet rejection, as false, of all 
that is beyond its comprehension, while it frames to 
itself a state perfectly consistent and harmonious. 
Children’s questionings mean much more, too, than 
they are supposed. It is a mistake to be always 
putting children into shape, as if the good Father 
would not look after the needs of the spirit he has 
made. I remember the grave answer of a child of 
six years, to whom I had been pointing out some 
of the constellations, which led to a talk upon the 
Infinite and Eternal. 

He held my hands firmly, lest a thread of his 
childish logic should be lost. ‘ Now,’ he says, “I 
believe in God, because we can think of him, and 
I believe we have souls, though we can’t see them, 
because we can’t see a thought, and yet we know 
what it is; and our souls must live after our bodies 
die, because there is nothing in them to die any 
more than in a thought; but, O dear, dear! (and 
here his tears gushed to his relief) if it ts a suck 
in, what a dreadful suck in it would be!’ 

The child had exhausted his spiritual vocabulary, 
and was obliged to find expression in the language 
of the playground; but how full of far-reaching 
thought must the child have been to evolve such 
depth of feeling! 

To resume: My sleep at this time helped me in 
a variety of ways. I used to read my school exer- 
cises over night, and in the morning I rarely failed 
to know them perfectly. Indeed, it must be con- 
fessed, I have always trusted much to aid in this 
way: whatever has worried or perplexed me, I 
have confidently looked to dreaming to set me right. 
Once having some favorite plants which became 
infested with spiders, I was greatly troubled to get 
rid of them. One night I dreamed I was watering 
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my plants with an infusion of wormwood, which 
entirely destroyed these insects. I tried the expe- 
riment, and, as [ believe, with success; but I think 
the deeper lesson that came to me was, that the 
bitter, or “‘ herbs of grace,”’ are exempt from these 
sweet-loving epicures. They spread forth their 
strong, healthful, and cleanly branches to the rain 
and air unmolested by any but the poor invalid, 


to whom they are a life-giving need. Then to him 
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{ they grow beautiful, because they supply a great 
need, while my roses and geraniums, beautilul to 
all eyes, attract not only me, but instincts of a 
lower order—loving, fading, illusive are they, while 
‘‘herbs of grace’’ honestly present their bitter as- 
pect, and leave nothing to deplore. A blessing on 
the roses, nevertheless; one can afford to bear the 


; 
; 
; pain of their thorns for the sake of their delights. 





BY G. R. 


Wnuo does not love the country? Who, confined 
in the city’s narrow streets, does not sigh and long 
for its cheering scenes, its cooling breeze, and its 
boundless prospect?’ Who does not think of it in 
connection with his childhood’s days, when he 
bounded over its green fields and found health in 
its pure air? He can yet, in imagination, see the old 
homestead as it stood in the days of his youth, and 
can recall vividly to his mind all the happy associa- 
tions connected with it! He yet sees the same spot 
over which he sported with his playmates; the 
gently flowing brook on whose bosom he sailed his 
tiny bark; and the village school-house with all its 
pleasant and never-to-be-forgotten memories. 

Perhaps nothing on earth is more calculated to 
improve and elevate the condition of man, both 
morally and physically, than a rural life and rural 
scenes. There he takes not a step or turns nota 
furrow in which he is not reminded most forcibly 
of the great originator and creator of the beauties 
and the wonders which, on every hand, surround 
him. He sees the mighty trees lifting their heads 
to heaven, and bowing to the breeze that whistles 
through their branches ; the flower exhaling its per- 
fume and making the air sweet with its kiss; the 
green carpet spreading over hill and dale on every 
side, as far as eye can reach, dotted here and there 
with a cottage ora farm-house; while in the distance 
the spire of some village church, peeping above the 
trees, points where he may join in offering thanks- 
giving for the blessings spread so liberally around 
him. 

The contemplation of these various objects, to- 
gether with others meeting him at every step, has 
the effect of exercising his thoughts, purifying his 
heart, and leading him eventually to feel his depend- 
ence upon, and express his gratitude to, him who 
has so beautifully fashioned, and richly ornamented 
our world to feast the eye, and lead to the greater 
moral elevation of man. 

And yet how many do we see, possessing every 
opportunity to avail themselves of a residence amid 
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these scenes, still breathing the city’s air, and gasp 
ing amid piles of brick and mortar! With the coun- 
try extending around them, tempting them with its 
freshness and beauty, with every convenience for 
a speedy communication with it, and with a con- 
viction in their own minds of the greater freedom, 
the more exalted pleasure, and the happier state of 
health there to be enjoyed, they still, with a sort of 
blind infatuation, cling to dusty streets, oppressive 
air, and the confinement of a city, with as much 
tenacity as if health, wealth, and every other bless- 
ing vouchsafed to man were only to be realized 
there, and there retained. 

¢ Though these remarks are true as applied to the 
majority, still there are many, and that many yearly 
increasing, who have adopted the better course, and 
abandoned the turmoil and bustle of the city to lead 
a quiet and contented life amid the hills and vales of 
the country; and who will say they are not wise in 
adopting such a course? Who will say that the city, 
with its crimes and temptations, its dangers and its 
crowd, is to be preferred to the quiet and sweet 
There crimes stalk not, 
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seclusion of a rural life? 
neither by night nor by day; there the giddy crowd 
draws not into its vortex of dissipation and riot the 
unthinking and inexperienced youth, only to cast 
him forth again when his ruin has been accomplished. 
But there he has every opportunity to enlarge his 
mind, improve his capacities, and elevate his con- 
dition. Should not then these advantages of them- 
selves decide the question’ Most assuredly; and 
they will decide it in the minds of the reflecting, 
who will perceive at a glance the solid benefits to be 
enjoyed by the change, and that that contentment, 
that happiness, and that independence for which so 
many are seeking, and seeking in vain, through 
other sources, may be indeed realized and enjoyed 
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here. 

Let, then, those who prize health and contentment 
more than pomp and show or all the trappings of 
$ ambition, give this subject their consideration as 
> worthy of their best attention. 

















THE CHILD’S PRAYER. 


Tur night was dark upon the lake, 
The waters rushing past, 

The thin clouds scudding overhead, 
And rain gathering fast. 


The mortal-freighted boat sweeps on 
Full farther from the shore; 

The iron wheel, the graceful prow, 
Will track the deep no more. 


Still on she rides, a noble boat, 
Queen mistress of the lakes, 

When suddenly a sheet of flame 
From wheel and gangway breaks. 


The groan, the cry, the piercing shriek, 
Ring o’er the heaving lake, 

And, echoing from the distant shore, 
In mournful murmurs break. 


The flame ascends; the brightened fire 
Sends forth its lurid glare, 

And casts its melancholy light 
On men in wild despair. 


The mother to the father clings, 
The husband to the wife, 

And, bowing at the fire-king’s throne, 
Plead earnestly for life. 


But see, on yonder deck, a boy, 
Who cries, with accents wild, 

To one who struggles in the sea, 
** Oh, father, save your child!”’ 


The father hears not, answers not 
That tender pleading tone; 

That father finds a watery grave, 
The orphan weeps alone. 


Call now on God, my gentle boy, 
All mortal hope is gone ; 

Thy dearest earthly friend is dead, 
And thou art left alone. 


The poor boy hears, and answers not 
And still the flames roll on; 

He thinks of Him who came to make 
Each friendless child his own. 


Calm is that brow, serene that heart, 
So late with anguish riven; 

For God has whispered to that child 
Of happiness and heaven. 


Again is heard the orphan prayer, 
But now in accents mild; 

The little sufferer turns to God— 
‘*O Father, save thy ehild !”’ 


The morning comes, and on the shore 
Is stretched one little form, 
Whose face is hallowed with a smile, 
Defiant of the storm. 
VOL. XLuI.—17 
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THE ANGEL VISITANTS 
BY L——, OF EASTFORD HERMITAGE, 


FAREWELL sunbeams were enshrouding 
With bright hues, this land of ours— 
And the baimy even breezes 
Gently waved the folding flowers. 
Near a mother’s grave—where myrtle, 
Rose, and cypress sweetly bloon— 
Knelt in prayer a little orphan, 
In the twilight’s gathering gloom. 


Swiftly came a band of angels 
From the bowers of Paradise, 
And their songs with lovely music 
Rang along the radiant skies: 
On their brows fair crowns were shining, 
And their robes were dazzling white ; 
Glorious were the heavenly strangers, 
From the realins of living light! 


With the band the sainted mother 
Came to see her eartitly child, 
And her look was passing tender 
As she gazed and sweetly smiled. 
The angels to the orphan’s spirit 
Pieasing hope and joy did bear ; 
Thongh it heard no gentle whispers, 
And it knew not they were there. 


Gently as the dew of evening 
O’er the thirsty blossom stole, 
They conveyed their holy message 
To the pleading orphan’s soul : 
Then on buoyant wings arising, 
Upward to their native skies, 
While the rustling of their pinicns 
Sounded like the zephyrs’ sighs. 


Often come the viewless spirits 
From the realms of light above, 
Wafting to the earth some message 
On their willing wings of love. 

Fancy hears them in the zephyr, 
And where silvery waters flow— 
And it lists for angel footsteps 
In the twilight’s gentle glow. 


«JT SHALL BE SATISFIED WHEN I[ AWAKE. 
IN THY LIKENESS.” 


BY MIss E. R. CABLE. 


WE are travelers here; but a far-off home— 
A mansion of glory, with crystal dome— 
Is prepared for us, o’er the fearful foam 

Of Jordan’s strand. 


We are travelers here, and the night-watches through 
We pause and sleep ’neath the ether blue, 
And sometimes dream of the glorious hue 
Of the “* better land.’’ 
177 
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The divinity shrined in the heart of man 

Is sometimes seen through its earthly stain, 

Like a glimpse of the future light. and then 
We seem to awake. 


There ’s another night of more fearful shades, 

And when the lingering daylight fades, 

And death’s shadows lie on hills and glades, 
A sun will break. 


Through the tearful gloom of the vale of death, 

That glory around us shal! be like a breath 

Of incense illumined, that hangs like a wreath 
Round the altar’s brow. 


And a sweeter life shall be given the soul, 
As we win through that portal the biessed goal ; 
And the clouds of earthland forever roll 

To the vale below. 


Then shall the ransomed one abide 
In the land of the just and purified ; 
Then, with the ** peace’’ be *‘ satisfied,’’ 
For which it pined. 


Awakened from earth’s cold, charméd sleep, 
Then will God’s “' likeness,’’ engraven deep 
On the heart of man, forever keep 

Its truth enshrined. 


It will shine in the glory of perfect love, 
In the blessedness which reigns above, 
In the holiness which is always wove 
Round the saved by grace. 


A heavenly beauty beams on their brow, 

And a god-like grace around doth flow 

From One who showeth the meek and low 
A loving face. 


Then shall we happily wake, all free; 
Though unsightly and wayworn we here may be, 
We shall wear a likeness of purity 

Through holy death. 


Though darkness is round and our eyes grow dim, 

Though weary and wandering we here have been, 

We shall wake to the perfect day, through Him 
In whom is our faith. 


AN APOSTROPHE TO MEMORY. 
BY VIRGINIUS HUTCHEN. 


Sweetest Memory! by thy magic wand, 
Around me now, ay, now I see, 
Rewoven by thy plastic, viewless hand, 
The idol scenes of infancy ; 
Infancy, blest infancy, that ne’er knew 
A thought less bright than rosy morn ; 
And dreamt not, on the stem where blossoms grew, 
Beneath their beauty grew a thorn. 


Thou faithful link that binds me to the Past, 
Thou mystic one in Fancy’s train, 
Though round me fairest pictures oft are cast, 
As oft are those that give me pain! 
Nay—oh do not bring the shadowy forms 
Of hopes that fied in youth's bright day, 
That bloomed like rainbows after storms, 
And then as swiftly passed away ! 
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Oh! I would not view the grass-grown knoll, 
That spot where weeping willows wave— 
Nay! nay! I would not have thee bear my soul 

To mourn above my mother’s grave ! 
Alas! I cannot quell this rising tear, 
Nor yet dispel my soul’s sad gloom ; 
For thou hast borne me to my sister dear— 
Affection weeps above her tomb! 


Let me behold my cherished fatherland, 
Its loveliest charms of mirthful joy ; 

And let me view the much-loved kindly band, 
Who loved and cheered me when a boy: 

And, oh! bring back the cherished idol one, 
Now slumb’ring in the silent dust, 

The sinless maid to whom my heart began 
To dedicate its love and trust! 


THE DREAM. 
BY MISS JANE L. QUINN. 


Glaubst Du nicht dass eine Warnungstimme 
In Traume vorbedentend zu uns sprichst? 
WALLENSTEIN. 


Stster, wake! the day is dawning from the mount- 
tain’s misty height, 

Whence his eager eye is glancing. Day is pouring 
liquid light: 

In the roses ’neath our window now I hear the hum of 
bees, 

And the birds are gayly singing their sweet matins 
’mong the trees. 


Lo! the quivering sunbeam stealeth through the richly 
shading vine 

That around the lowly lattice doth its yearning arms 
entwine. 

Wake, and listen, while’I tell thee of a pleasing won- 
drous dream, 

Which hath hovered o’er my pillow like a fair star's 
exiled beam. 


Lone and sadly, I was straying by the calm and silent 
shore, 

Where with Everard oft I wandered in the happy days 
of yore; 

And my weeping eyes were roaming o’er the restless 
moaning sea, 

Which upon its heaving bosom brought no Everard to 
me. 


Why, oh! why does he thus linger? Has that foreign 
sunny clime 

Spells with which to bind him? Tell me, then, oh! 
can he change with time? 

When the vaulted heavens above me change their ever- 
lasting blue, 

Then will I believe, nor till then, that my Everard ’s 
untrue! 


In the dim and shadowy distance, lo! there comes a 
vessel now, 

O’er the white waves proudly riding, with a home- 
ward turning prow ! 

Onward came it, like an arrow sped by some strong 
archer’s hand, 

And ne’er drooped its snowy pennon till it touched the 
flow’ry strand 
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With a beaming smile of rapture sprang my Everard 
to the shore, 

And he softly whispered, ‘‘ Loved one, we have met to 
part no more!”? 

Then a gush of sweetest music on the breeze was 
wafted by, 

And methought a band of angels sang our marriage 
hymn on high. 


Sister dear, now rise ana dress me in my bridal robe of 
white ; 

Braid the pearls among my tresses; let the diamond's 
living light 

Flash with splendor from my forehead; call my maids 
of honor round; 

For to-day he surely cometh—let his bride be ready 
found. 


* * * * * * 

Softly crept a lingering sunbeam through the vine at 
eventide, 

But it fell upon the white brow of the calmly sleeping 
bride : 

She had met the waiting lover on the spirit’s distant 
shore— 

Death had their souls united—they had met to part no 
more. 


TO OLIVER PERRY ALLEN, U.S. N. 
BY N. &. 


Wuere frown the towers of Vera Cruz upon the bat- 
tle-day, 

Thou didst thy duty, fair and well, amid the fearful 
fray, 

Thus, ’neath our glorious flag and stars, be ever firm 
and brave— 

Tis better far to die, and sleep beneath the yielding 
wave, 

Than fill a coward’s living grave, the quailing slave 
of fear, 

Though life be long, and wealth and friends come with 
each smiling year. 


Gop loves the brave, my noble boy! the generous and 
the true: 

Then emulate, in danger’s hour, the bold and hardy few 

Whose deeds have won them high renown—the favored 
sons of Mars, 

Whose names gleam out, on history’s page, in dazzling 
fire of stars: 

With them, we pray, in after times, thy name may be 
enrolled— 

Thy hero deeds, ike theirs, flash out in characters of 
gold. 


And. when the hour of peril comes, amid the battle 
strife, 

Remember, boy, the earnest hopes of him who gave 
thee life— 

We ’d have thee often think of home and its endearing 
ties 

Of gentle sisters, and of one whose fondness never dies ; 

And ever when, in reverie, through pictured scenes 
you roam, . 

A blessing to the sailor-boy will be his thoughts of 
home. 














THE FLOWERS. 
BY M. &. A. 


Ou! they are very beautiful, these heaven-painted 
flowers, 

That bloom around our pathway in this fair bright 
world of ours; 

And from their tinted petals doth a dewy fragrance 
float, 

As if their leaves were perfumed scrolls on which the 
angels wrote. 


Flowers are the living letters that are writ o’er Na- 
ture’s book, 

Whose pages are the hillside, the green vale, and quiet 
nook ; 

And if, with vision clear and bright, we read its hea- 
venly lore, 

There flows sweet influence through the soul to dwell 
there evermore. 


There comes a voiceless music from the soft lips of tne 
flowers— 

Oft indistinct it falleth on these earthly ears of ours; 

Yet to that inner hearing, deeply fixed within the heart, 

It singeth loud and clearly—living truths doth it im 
part. 


Each bud and flower and leaflet breathes a song into the 
heart, 

That, nestling in its chambers deep, will never more 
depart; 

They te!l us of His loving care and watchfulness o’er 
all, 

Who decks them with rare beauty, and ‘“‘ marks the 
sparrow’s fall!’’ 
* * * * * * 

Oh! it is very beautiful, this glorious world of ours, 

With its sunlight and its shadow, its robe of trees and 
flowers, 

Its sheen of sparkling rivers, its high mountains and 
broad sea, 

Breathing the Father’s presence in sweet strains of 
melody. 


SABBATH LYRICS 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 
No sleep shall close these eyelids.—(Psalm cxxxii.) 


No sleep shall close these eyelids, 
I seek no couch of rest, 
Nor enter in my dwelling, 
Where peace should make me blest, 
Till for the sovereign Father, 
For Jacob’s God and mine, 
I find a proper mansion, 
And build a proper shrine. 


Here, by the wild Ephrata, 
By Jaar’s fields so lone, 
We rear his habitation, 
His worship seek and own. 
Be present, mighty Father 
Our humble faith employ, 
While priests are clothed with judgment 
And people shout with joy! 
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TO MISS L. E. P., OF BALTIMORE. 
BY CHRISTOPH DURANG. 


“Oh! thou art fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.”’ 
MARLOWE. 


Farrer thou art than star of night, 
More gentle than the air of spring ; 

And yet the stars seem not so bright 
When they on thee their radiance fling. 


The stars are fairer when afar, 
But thou are brightest by my side: 
Tis thus thou dost excel the star, 
Thou more than all, my pride. 


The winter wind may rudely blow, 
The heavens remove their wat’ry bar, 
Earth be submerged with chilling snow, 
Yet stili thou art my star. 


What care I for the outer life, 
If thou dost only smile on me! 

I ’d soon forget its heartless strife, 
And lose myself in thee. 


In dreams J ’m seated by thy side, 
But waking soon my pleasures mar ; 

Within myself the thought I hide, 
That thou ’It not be my star. 


Others may proffer louder love, 
But none more strong than mine; 
Others may tell thee thou ’rt above, 
Above all stars that shine: 


But I within my heart will swear 
—And not within thine ear— 

There is not one who may compare 
With her I hold most dear. 


LINES. 
Thou askest, ** Am I happy ?”” 
BY MARGARET KERR. 


Tuov askest, Am I happy? 
And I answer thee by sighs; 
I cannot speak while o'er me bend 
Thy gentle pitying eyes. 
I have not heard one loving tone 
For many weary years ; 
And now each word thrills through my heart, 
And my eyes gush with tears. 


To tell of woe that I have felt 
Were but to feel it o’er: 
Alas! my heart is burdened now 
Till it can bear no more. 
Then through the churchyard of the past, 
Where I have lain my dead, 
Glide softly on, and let thy tears 
Of pitying love be shed. 


But do not pause to raise the ghost 
Of any former hour ; 

Though they are faded, withered things, 
They have not lost their power. 
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Oh! let them sleep, nor wake to see 
The wreck that care hath left— 

The bare boughs of life’s once green tree, 
Of every blossom reft. 


Ah, do not seek to strike the cord— 
One touch will rend in twain; 

Naught but its own wild requiem 
Can wake its notes again: 

Nor seek to raise a broken reed— 
*T will only bend the more; 

There is a winter of the heart, 
When sunshine comes no more. 


Thou askest, Am I happy? 
And I answer thee by sighs; 

But I thank thee for the pitying look 
That beams in thy soft eyes. 


POETRY. 
BY MISS E. BOGART. 


Ir sparkles in a sunbeam, 
It ripples on a wave ; 

It flashes from a lust’rous eye, 
Or hideth in a cave. 


It riseth o’er a mountain, 
And reacheth to the skies; 

It pierceth through the gathering clouds, 
However dark they rise. 


It whispers in the breezes 
Which stir the forest leaves, 
And lingers in the reaper’s field, 

Amid the harvest sheaves 


It shineth in the gleaming 
Of myriad stars at night, 

Or wanders with the ‘‘ young May moon 
Through silvery tracks of light. 


at hangs upon a rain-drop, 
Which meets the tender vine ; 

It hovers o’er a beetling cliff 
Along the ocean’s line. 


It walks the earth in beauty, 
And resteth on a rose, 

Or scents the violet in the grass, 
Before its leaves unclose. 


It breathes upon the daisy 

Which by the wayside springs, . 
And steals into the humble cot, 

Or palaces of kings. 


It worships in the temple, 
By heaven’s blue arch o’erspread, 
Which circles round the living world, 
And o’er the silent dead. 


It hath no outward limit, 
The power of poetry— 

But stretches to the utmost verge 
Of earth, and sky, and sea. 


Thus the poet has a blessing 
Forever in his heart: 

His life is in a brighter world, 
Created by his art. 
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same shade as the cress on a white ground. The 


corsage is either quite plain, or slightly full, and 


Tue still sultry weather induces us to give a 
confined with a belt and mother-of-pearl buckle. 


novelty in the shape of an elegant morning dress, 
particularly suited to a trousseau. It is composed 
of white cambric muslin; and intended to be worn 
with a fine under skirt, as it is open in front. The 
two front breadths are ornamented with embroidery 
in a rich and elegant arabesque design. The cor- 
sage is without a collar, and scalloped to correspond 


with the skirt. A plain lace chemisette is, of course, 
The sleeves, which 


CAPS. 
Nothing decidedly new has, as yet, appeared. 


But we give some that are slightly varied from 


what has been worn. No.1 is composed of thick 


cambric insertion, the open style so fashionable of 
late, with quilling of lace between. The strings 


are still worn long and wide. 

No. 2 is intended for a younger lady, and composed 
It is a graceful coquettish shape, 
The knots 


intended to be worn beneath. 
are demi-long, may be worn with or without un- 
dersleeves. It will be noticed that they correspond 
in style and design with the robe itself. 

Several pretty morning dresses have been made 
of lawns and cambrics, of what are called solid 
colors, as blue, pink, and buff. They are trimmed 


with linen gimp and buttons, with a thread of the 
17* 


of India muslin. 
coming about half way over the head. 
of ribbon should match the morning dress in color 
This pattern, in lace, is also pretty for 
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dinner or small evening company. 
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INFANT’S KNITTED LACE CAP. 
(LYRE PATTERN.) 


Twenty-four stitches are required for each pattern. 
Clarke’s thread No. 60. Two needles No. 21. 
Cast on two hundred and forty stitches. 

Knit twelve plain rows. 

Thirteenth row.—Make two, and knit two to- 
gether to the end. 

Fourteenth row.—Knit plain. 

These two rows form the openings ior ribbon to 
be run through, and will have to be repeated as here- 
after described, the double stitch to be taken off as 
one long stitch. 

First pattern row.—Slip one, knit one, make one, 
knit two together, knit one, purl two, knit one, knit 
two together, purl four, knit two, purl two, make 
one, knit one, make one, knit two, make one, knit 
two together, knit one; repeat to the end of the row. 

Second row.—Slip one, knit four, purl three, knit 
two, purl two, knit three, purl two together, purl 
one, knit two, purl two, knit three; repeat. 

Third row.—Slip one, knit one, make one, knit 
two together, knit one, purl two, knit one, knit two 
together, purl tw®, knit two, purl two, knit one, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit three, make one, 
knit two together, knit one; repeat. 

Fourth row.—Slip one, knit four, purl five, knit 
two, purl two, knit one, purl two together, purl one, 
knit two, purl two, knit three; repeat. 

Fifth row.—Slip one, knit one, make one, knit 
two together, knit one, purl two, knit one, knit two 
together, knit two, purl two, knit two, make one, 
knit one, make one, knit four, make one, knit two 
together, knit one; repeat. 

Sixth row.—Slip one, knit four, purl seven, knit 
two, purl one, purl two together, purl one, knit two, 
purl two, knit three; repeat. 

Seventh row.—Slip one, knit one, make one, knit 
two together, knit one, purl two, knit one, knit two 
together, purl two, knit three, make one, knit one, 
make one, knit five, make one, knit two together, 
knit one; repeat. 

Eighth row.—Slip one, knit four, purl nine, knit 
two, purl two together, knit two, purl two, knit 
three; repeat. 

Ninth row.—Slip one, knit one, make one, knit 
two together, knit one, purl two, make one, knit one, 
make two, purl two, knit one, knit two together, 
purl one, knit seven, make one, knit two together, 
knit one; repeat. 

Tenth row.—Slip one, knit four, purl four, knit 
one, purl two together, purl one, knit two, purl three, 
knit two, purl two, knit three; repeat. 

Eleventh row.—Siip one, knit one, make one, knit 
two together, knit one, purl two, kuit one, make 
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one, knit one, make one, knit one, purl two, knit 
one, knit two together, purl one, knit five, make 
one, knit two together, knit one; repeat. 

Twelfth row.—Siip one, knit four, purl two, knit 
one, purl two together, purl one, knit two, purl five, 
knit two, purl two, knit three ; repeat. 

Thirteenth row.—Slip one, knit one, make one, 
knit two together, knit one, purl two, knit two, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit two, purl two, 
knit one, knit two together, knit four, make one, knit 
two together, knit one; repeat. 

Fourteenth row.—Slip one, knit four, purl one, 
purl two together, purl one, knit two, purl seven, 
knit two, purl two, knit three; repeat. 

Fifteenth row.—Slip one, knit one, make one, knit 
two together, knit one, purl two, knit three, make 
one, knit one, make one, knit three, purl two, knit 
one, knit two together, knit two, make one, knit two 
together, knit one; repeat. 

Sizrteenth row.—Slip one, knit four, purl two to- 
gether, knit two, purl nine, knit two, purl two, knit 
three; repeat. 

The above sixteen rows form one pattern. You 
now knit the two rows, as described at the com- 
mencement, for the ribbon; then repeat the pattern 
twice more, knitting the holes between each pattern, 
and again before commencing the head part of the 
cap, which will make four rows of openings. Re- 
peat the pattern rows six times, and cast off. 


FOR THE BACK. 

Cast on ninety-six stitches. 

Knit the twe!ve plain rows and the two rows for 
the holes, which will be even with the fourth row 
of holes in the frgnt of the cap when sewn in. Knit 
the pattern six times, cast off aad sew it neatly to 
the other part of the cap, taking care that the holes 
are even with the fourth row of holes in the front. 


FOR THE CROWN.- 

Cast on eight stitches, placing three on each of 
two needles, and two on the third. 

The first and every alternate round to be plain 
knitting. 

Four needles No. 20, and same cotton. 

First fancy round.—Make one, and knit one plain; 
repeat all round. 

Second round.—Make one, and knit two; repeat. 

Third round.—Make one, knit three; repeat. 

Fourth round.—Make one, knit four; repeat. 

Fifth round.—Make one, knit five ; repeat. 

Sizth round.—Make one, knit one, make one, knit 
three, knit two together; repeat. 

Seventh round.—Make one, knit three, make one, 
knit two, knit two together; repeat. 

Eighth round.—Make one, knit five, make one, 
knit one, knit two together; repeat. 
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Ninth round.—Make one, knit seven, make one, 
knit two together; repeat. 

Tenth round.—Make one, knit one, make one, 
knit seven, knit two together; repeat. 

Eleventh round.—Make one, knit one, make one, 
knit two together, make one, knit six, knit two to- 
gether; repeat. 

Twelfth round.—Make one, knit one, make one, 
knit two together, make one, knit two together, 
make one, knit five, knit two together; repeat. 

Thirteenth rownd.—Make one, knit one, make 
one, and knit two together three times, make one, 
knit four, knit two together; repeat. 

Fourteenth round —Make one, knit one, make 
one, and knit two together four times, make one, knit 
three, knit two together; repeat. 

Fifteenth round.—Make one, knit one, make one, 
and knit two together five times, make one, knit 
two. knit two together; repeat. 

Sixteenth round.—Make one, knit one, make one, 
and knit two together six times, make one, knit 
one, knit two together; repeat. 

Seventeenth round.—Make one, knit one, make 
one, knit two together eight times; repeat. 

Eizhteenth and Nineteenth rounds.—Purled. 

Twentieth round.—Make one, and knit two to- 
gether; repeat, purl two rows, and cast off very 
loosely. 

FOR THE LACE BORDER. 

Cast on twenty-two stitches. 

Clarke’s cotton No. 70, and two needles No. 20. 

First row.—Slip one, knit two, make one, knit 
two together, knit one, make one, knit two together, 
knit one, make two, and knit two together twice, 
knit four, make two, and knit two together twice, 
knit one. 

Second row.—Slip one, knit two, and purl one 
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Tne pattern shown in the engraving in the be- 
ginning of the book can be worked either in tent or 
cross-stitch; it is a Blue Water-Lily and Coral. It 
makes a most beautiful border for a table-cover, 
worked on very coarse canvas, grounded with buff- 
colored silk grounding, and finished at the edge with 
three rows of scarlet, of three different shades, the 
lightest shade being next the buff, and trimmed with 
buff fringe; or it makes a very elegant pillow; or an 
ottoman cover, if worked on finer canvas in the 
same manner, with royal blue velvet between the 
stripes. It may also be worked on Java canvas, 
when the effect is very good. 

The small leaf on the left of the engraving to be 
worked in four shades of blue green: work on the 
left side of the leaf two rows of the darkest green, 
two rows of the next shade, and two rows of the 
next; then work down the centre of the leaf with 
this shade, then fill up with the lightest; work the 
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$ twice, knit six, drop one, knit two, drop one, and 
knit the rest plain 

Third row.—Slip one, knit two, make one, knit 
two together, knit one, make one, knit two together, 
knit two, make two, and knit two together twice, 
knit five, make two, and knit two together twice, 
knit one. 

Fourth row.—Slip one, knit two, and purl one 
twice, knit seven, drop one, knit two, drop one, and 





knit the rest plain. 

Fijth row.—Siip one, knit two, make one, knit 
two together, knit one, make one, knit two together, 
knit three, make two, and knit two together twice, 
knit six, make two, and knit two together twice, 
knit one. 

Sizth row.—Slip one, knit two, and purl one 
twice, knit eight, drop one, knit two, drop one, and 
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knit the rest plain. 

Seventh row.—Slip one, knit two, maké one, knit 
3 two together, knit one, make one, knit two together, 
$ knit four, make two, and knit two together twice, 
> knit seven, make two, and knit two together twice, 
3 knit one. 
| Eighth row.—Siip one, knit two and purl one 
$ twice, knit nine, drop one, knit two, drop one, and 
knit the remainder. 
> «© _Ninth row.—Slip one, knit two, make one, kmt 
; two together, knit one, make one, knit two together, 
> knit twenty-two. 
; Tenth row.—Cast off twenty-one stitches, knit 
3 the rest plain. Commence again at the first row. 
One hundred and thirty-four patterns will be re- 
quired for the length, to sew round the cap, and one 
hundred for the second border. Satin ribbon should 
be run in the openings, and a lace pearl sewn on the 

edge of the lace. For the edging round the crown, 
use the one for infant’s robe. (See August number.) 


WATER-LILY AND CORAL. 

other side to correspond, with this difference, that 
the darkest green must not be carried to the point 
of the leaf. 

The centre leaf to be worked with three shades of 
olive green: work three rows of the darkest shade 
on the left side of the leaf, and one on the right; 
work the same with the second shade; fill up with 
the lightest. 

The leaf on the right-hand side to be worked with 
four shades of bright middle green, neither too blue 





nor too yellow; work two rows of the darkest shade 
where the pattern is darkest; then two rows of the 
next shade, and two rows of the next shade ; filling 
$ up with the lightest. 
For the leaf under the lily, three shades of olive 
’ green; work the darkest shade where the pattern 
is darkest, and down the centre of the leaf; then the 
next shade; fill up with the lightest. 
The lily is worked with white floss silk, white 
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wool, and two shades of a good green gray, one 
very nearly white, the other rather darker; the bot- 
tom leaves of the lily, in deep shade, are worked 
with three shades of imperial blue. 

The centre part of the lily, where it is left white, 
is to be worked with white silk, and white wool; 
then the lightest gray; finishing with the darkest 
gray. 

That part of the lily in deep shadow to be worked 
with the darkest blue; then the second shade, finish- 
ing with the lightest. 

For the bud: the stalk of the bud on the leaf to 
be worked with two shades of blue-green; the white 
part of the bud to be worked with white silk and 
white wool; the outer part with three shades of 
blue, the darkest where the pattern is represented 
darkest, then the second shade, filling up with the 
lightest blue. 
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For the large leaf four shades of middle green: 
work three rows of the darkest shade round the leaf, 
one row down the centre, and also across the leaf, 
where there is a dark shade ; repeat the same with 
the next two shades, and fill up with the lightest. 

For the coral, three good shades of scarlet: work 
two rows with the darkest shade, on the left side! 
and one row on the right ; repeat this with the second 
shade, and fill up with the lightest. 

Great care should be taken in selecting the colors, 
so that an equal distance may be preserved between 
each shade; by attending to this the perspective will 
be preserved. 

To continue the pattern, begin again with the 
lowest stitch of the central leaf, just above the high 
stitch of that part of the coral which is nearest the 
leaves. 





FURNITURE. 


Fig. 2. 


























Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 1 is a crib of a very pretty pattern, much in 
vogue in our cities. 

Fig. 2 is a towel-horse of very convenient pattern, 
and well balanced against upsetting. 

Fig. 3 is a basket cradle of a neat pattern. 
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Fig. 4 is an umbrella-stand of very simple -on- 
struction, formed by merely bending a piece of brass 


or iron wire, and attaching the ends to ‘ne walls ia 
a corner of the porch or vestibule. 
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EBITSOR S’ 


“Tae Wine, Wipe Wor_p,’’* is a work of much 
merit and interest. Written as it is for young people, 
the Christian spirit which prevails in it, the elevated 
Christian principles which it inculcates, cannot be too 
highly commended. The narrative is easy and flowing ; 
considerable analytic power and nice discrimination in 
the development of character are displayed, in which 
the conversations always assist. It is the history of a 
most interesting little girl, disciplined early by a pious 
mother, and then thrown upon the ‘‘ wide world,”’ to 
wrestle with numerous trials and temptations. 

There are not many books written for children that 
nowadays possess the power of drawing us on, from 
interest in the story, through so many pages. We read 
the whole of these two thick volumes, however, with- 
out scarcely a moment’s weariness ; and, when we ar- 
rived at the end, felt sorry there was not more. 

The author, Elizabeth Wetherell—for the name 
which appears upon the title-page is, we presume, a 
real one--is to us a new writer. Internal evidence 
proves her to be a Scotch woman, residing in our coun- 
try. From this circumstance arise the prominent and 
grave defects of these volumes. The book appears as 
an American book, but it is utterly deficient in Ameri- 
can spirit; and we should be wanting in duty to those 
of our young readers into whose hands it may fall, did 
we refrain from this comment. Children read with a 
vlind, unquestioning faith, and mothers are often too 
careless of the influence which buoks exercise over the 
plastic minds of the young and imaginative. Many a 
sailor has been made by reading Robinson Crusoe; and 
many an earnest and devoted patriot has owed his lofti- 
est aspirations to the germs sown in his mind in boy- 
hood, as his imagination kindled over some legend of 
Wallace or Tell. ‘* Let me write the songs of a peo- 
ple, I care not who writes their laws,’’ was the saying 
of a shrewd, far-seeing mind. Let me write the tales 
which are to satisfy the cravings of the youthful im- 
agination, would have as much point and truth. 

It is folly to say that the young are better without 
such food. God has implanted the imaginative faculty 
deeply in our nature, and in childhood it is often strong- 
ly developed. He never intended that we should crush 
out this faculty more than any other with which He 
has endowed us. We are to guide, nurture, or restrain 
it, as we do all other intellectual gifts which he has 
given us for our improvement and happiness. Children, 
in a greater or less degree, require this sort of mental 
fvod, and it is right that they should have it. In this 
branch of literature we are greatly deficient. Reprints 
we have in vast numbers, illustrating the history, 
deeds, and virtues of those of other lands But Ameri- 
ean boys and girls should learn to revere and admire 
what is noble and good in their own country—as do 
the children of every other nation who have an inde- 
pendent literature—before they have recourse to foreign 
sources for amusement and instruction. 

Inestimable as the advantages are which we have 
derived from our Anglo-Saxon blood and tongue, as far 


* Lately issued by Mr. Putnam, New York. 
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as our nationality is concerned, we pay dearly for our 
birthright in the language of Shakspeare and Milton. 
No people on the globe read so universally as the Ame- 
ticans; and, of the time thus employed by most read- 
ers in our country, nine-tenths of it is spent in viewing 
the world throngh English minds and English preju- 
dices. This evil is, in a measure, neutralized by the 
acknowledged foreign parentage of these works, and 
therefore we read understandingly. Inthe work before 
us there is no such beacon; and it is for this reason that 
we feel bound, as conductor of a public journal, to 
point out its evil tendencies. 

“The Wide, Wide World” appears as an American 
book, with an American copyright ; but it is as English 
in its tone as if written by Mrs. Trollope herself. The 
heroine of the tale is the daughter of a Scotch woman 
married to an American. Captain Montgomery, her 
father, is depicted as a cold-hearted, selfish husband, 
and most neglectful parent. Now, we do not say that 
there have not been bad husbands and fathers among 
us; but, asa type of American fathers and husbands, 
the picture is eminently false. In these relations the 
men of America take a higher position than any in the 
world. As the necessities of fiction, however, require 
that great monsters should be created to bring about 
certain catastrophes, we should cheerfully overlook 
Captain Montgomery’s shortcomings, if we did not 
find the same spirit pervading the whole book. All the 
Americans introduced are vulgar, illiterate, and utterly 
disagreeable. The good, the estimable, and the refined 
are invariably foreigners. 
worthy and lovable, are English. 


The Humphreys family, so 
Kind Mr. Van 
Brumt is a Dutchman. Pious Mrs. Vawse—who, by 
the way, like a great many people in the world, is ex- 
cellent at reforming naughty folks abroad and doing 
good to strangers, while her own inmate and grand- 
child remains a perfect imp—is a Swiss woman. That 
agreeable family, the Marshmans, are English people, 
with English habits and customs; and, we have no 
doubt, had the mysterious old gentleman who, in the 
beginning of the book, so remarkably befriends Ellen, 
again appeared, we should have discovered that he 
also had been born on the eastern side of the Atlantic. 

Has our author never met with refined, educated, 
well-bred people in America? Or has her lot been cast 
in some border settlement, where the inhabitants are 
still struggling with the first elements of civilization, 
obliging her, if she wished to paint characters of an 
elevated stamp, to select them from foreign models ? 

Ellen’s Scottish relations, though wanting: in vital 
religion, are not persons to call forth our contempt. 
They are estimable people, proud, certainly, and aris- 
tocratic, but refined, educated, and enlightened charac- 
ters. ‘They find fault with Ellen, to be sure, on the 
score of religion; not that they object to her being re- 
ligious—people who belong to established churches 
consider a certain degree of religion as proper and re- 
spectable—they only persecuted her, in a small way, 
for having too much. She is, in their eyes, what our 
kinsfolk across the water call a “‘ Methodist,’ and that 
is not genteel. 
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Ellen’s patriotism, which the necessities of the tale 
and positive justice both require should be elicited by 
her enforced residence in a foreign land, is but dimly 
shadowed out. It is exhibited solely in her defence of 
the Americans in their Revolutionary struggle, and in 
an eulogium upon Washington—two incontrovertible 
points, upon which all civilized people are now agreed. 
In her discussions with her uncle, many excellent rea- 
sens, obviods to the mind of a child, might have been 
given for defending and clinging to our country. A 
sensible girl of fourteen, such as Ellen is described, 
needed but to look from the windows of her Edinburgh 
home, and think upon its starving, miserable poor, and 
upon those in every other capital city in Europe, and 
then turn in thought to her own happy land, where the 
weary and heavy laden from every clime find an asy- 
lum; where no man, woman, or child need want a 
meal; where the road to independence and distinction 
is open to all; and where al! alike are free to cultivate 
their talents, without seeking farther for an argument. 
Some such tribute as this would have been peculiarly 
appropriate and graceful in a work coming, as we pre- 
sume it does, from the pen of one who has voluntarily 
adopted our country as her own. 

One of the best and most carefully drawn characters 
in the book is the young clergyman, John Humphreys. 
In his last interview with Ellen, before leaving Scot- 
land, he enjoins upon her—not to read novels! This 
species of disingenuousness, be it said, is a common 
thing with novel-writers. Is it not an affectation of 
humility? Or does each novel-writer, who condemns 
that sort of work, consider his or her novel an excep- 
tion to the rule? Such writers forget entirely the 
homely but wise injunction, to “‘ honor the bridge that 
carries us in safety.’’ ‘* The Wide, Wide World”’ is 
€ sentially a novel; the author perhaps thinks, because 
there are no professed love scenes in it, that it may 
escape this title. Both love and matrimony are insinu- 
ated in the concluding pages; and it does not require 
much knowledge of the mechanism of fiction to detect 
in John, from the beginning, the embryo husband of 
Ellen, notwithstanding their dubbing each other bro- 
ther and sister; this, after all, is but an old and hack- 
neyed trick of the sentimental school, which we do 
not at all approve. The relation of brother and sister 
is too delicate in its sacredness to be thus made the 
cover of a more ardent affection. But to return from 
our digression. This pious, excellent, and really de- 
lightful young man requires Ellen, when she is be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen years old, not to read novels! 
He does not say—read Scott, and Miss Edgeworth, and 
Miss Austen; they will enlarge your mind, inspire 
your heart, and improve your manners. No!—he says 
read none at all Yet this evangelical young clergy- 
man has already placed in her hands, when she was 
only ten or twelve years old, the “‘ Life of Nelson!”’ 
We should, in preference, have submitted to the pure 
mind of a little girl one of Miss Austen’s novels, and 
laid ‘‘ Lord Nelson’’ upon the shelf, till her experience 
was more mature and her judgment riper, seeing 
(through our American spectacles) but little in his 
character or life that was conformable to the Christian 
standard or laudable in the eyes of woman. 

Our author very properly makes Alice Humphreys 
ecorreet Ellen's vulgarisms of speech. In many in- 
stanees, she is right; in others, she loses sight of the 
fact that what are Americanisms, so called, of the pre- 
sent day, are Anglo-Saxonisms of a century or two 
ago. There will come atime when in these matters 
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we shall cease to follow the lead of England. Why 
not begin at once to read and speak the language of our 
Sorefathers as it came down tous? ‘ Fix’’ isa very 
ugly word, and very inappropriately used in our coun- 
try—almost as much so as the word “ nice’’ is by the 
English. Let any one who chooses war against ‘‘fix ;”’ 
we owe it a grudge ourselves, for it forces itself so 
insidiously upon us on al] occasions that we look upon 
it asan enemy in the camp—or rather as a shabby, goud- 
natured friend who helps us at a pinch, though we are 
ashamed of him. It is amusing to find that our author 
has caught the contagion, and uses herself this ugly 
word, which she condemns so strongly. Mason, the 
Scotch maid, who is innocent of having crossed the 
Atlantic, uses the word “ fix’? @ l’ Américaine twice 
in the same breath. Our author lays great stress upon 
Ellen’s speaking pure English. The reader will be 
surprised to find that there are numerous deviations 
from grammatical correctness in the book. 

Before closing our remarks, we must comment upon 
one error in conduct which these volumes contain. 
Mrs. Montgomery, represented as a lady of high family 
in Scotland, suffers her young daughter to accept a 
dress and other articles of apparel from a stranger, on 
her first interview with him. She continues to accept 
from the same anonymous old gentleman, who soon 
disappears from the book, repeated presents. This is 
not American good breeding! No lady, properly 
brought up, accepts presents from strangers. She 
does not receive anonymous presents at all ! 

We have now found fault enough. If there are any 
who think we have found too much, to these we will 
say—‘ We should never have taken the trouble to 
blame at all, had we not found in the work so much to 
praise.’’ 





To CorresponpEnTs.— The following articles are 
accepted: ‘ Treasure-trove,’”? ‘‘ Evening Revery,’’ 
“To the Weak,” ‘‘ Spring on the Prairies,*’ ‘‘ The 
tall waving grass of the prairies is seen,’’ ‘‘ First and 
Second Love,’’ ‘‘ Clarchen’s Prayer,’ and ‘‘ Laura.”’ 

G.E.8. It will be acceptable. 


Notre.—There was a mistake, or rather omission, in 
the title of the Society alluded to in the Editors’ Table 
of August. It is “The Female Medical Education 
Society ;’’ and its Secretary, Samuel Gregory, Esq., 
may be addressed at No. 17 Cornhill, Boston. 
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From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
Liypsay & Biaxiston, Philadelphia :— 

CALEB FIELD. A Tale of the Puritans. By the 
author of ‘‘ Passages in the life of Mrs. Margaret Mait- 
land,” ete. This volume is dedicated ‘‘ to Robert Bar- 
bour, Esq., of Manchester, as one of the most liberal 
and wise supporters of that church in England, which 
claims to represent the brave and gentle Presbyterians 
of 1665.”’ 

YEAST. A Problem. Reprinted, with corrections 
and additions, from ‘“‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ This is 
more of a controversial work than we deem comes un- 
der our dictum, and we must therefore leave it to the 
decision of the religious polemics. We may say, how- 
ever, that the author entertains the opinion that the 
young men and women of our day are fast parting from 
their parents and each other; the more thoughtful are 
wandering either towards Rome, towards sheer mate- 
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tialism, or towards an unchristian and unphilusophic 
spiritualist epicurism, which, in his eye, is the worst 
of all three, because at first sight it looks most like an 
angel of light. The author’s effort therefore is to pro- 
vide a better way for all. 

HISTORY OF CLEOPATRA, QUEEN OF 
EGYPT. By Jacob Abbott. With engravings. This 
is a neatly printed and finely illustrated volume, form- 
ing one of an historical series now in the course of 
publication. The author has already contributed a 
great deal for the instruction of the younger class of 
American readers, and we may safely say thut the pre- 
sent volume will not prove the least worthy of their 
perusal. 

THE HEIR OF WAST-WAYLAND. A Tale. By 
Mary Howitt. The name of the author of this excel- 
lent domestic tale will be its best passport to the 
effectionate confidence of the reader. 

COSMOS. A Sketch ofa Physical Description of the 
Universe. By Alexander Von Humboldt. Translated 
from the German by E. C. Otté. This is the third vol- 
ume of a handsome edition of Humboldt’s valuable 
works, heretofore noticed. 

From Rosert E. Peterson, N. W. corner of Fifth 
and Arch Streets, Philadeiphia :— 

FAMILIAR SCIENCE; or, the Scientific Explana- 
tion of Common Things. Edited by R. E. Peterson, 
Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. This is a very valuable publication, containing a 
vast amount of information useful in the school-room, 
and highly instructive and amusing in fireside conver- 
sations with the juvenile members of a family, who are 
prone to ask questions which cannot always be readily 
answered by their elders. 

From A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), Philadeiphia :— 

THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER, AND 
MANAGER’S AND CARDER’S GUIDE. A practical 
treatise on cotton spinning, giving dimensions and 
speed of machinery, draught and twist calculations, 
etc.; with notices of recent improvements, together 
with rules and examples for making changes in the 
size and numbers of roving and yarn. Compiled from 
the papers of the late Robert H. Baird. A practical 
and highly useful work. 

THE MOULDER’S AND FOUNDER’S POCKET 
GUIDE. By Fred. Overman, Mining Engineer, and 
author of ‘*‘ Manufacture of Iron,’ etc. This is a valu- 
able treatise on moulding and founding in their several 
branches, with tables on the strength and other qualities 
of cast metals, and also forty-two wood engravings. 

RENA; OR, THESNOW BIRD. A Tale of Real 
Life. By Caroline Lee Hentz, author of ‘‘ Linda,’’ the 

‘ Mob Cap,’’ ete. This is one of oar amiable author’s 
most agreeable productions. 

From Brancuarp & Lza, Philadelphia :— 

A SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF THE LATIN 
LANGUAGE. By Dr. G. H. Kaltschmidt. In two 
parts. II. English-Latin. This volume is one of the 
classical series edited by Drs. Schmitz and Zumpt. It 
has been highly approved by many of the best classical 
teachers of the United States. 

LETTERS TO A CANDID INQUIRER ON ANI- 
MAL MAGNETISM. By William Gregory, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Edinburgh. The author of this work is an enthusi- 
astic believer in almost all the phenomena of animal 
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magnetism, and thinks that the time is approaching 
when the subject must receive the attention it deserves 
from men of science in general. His investigations 
appear to have been made with a sincere desire to ar- 
rive at the truth. 

From C. G. Henperson & Co. (late Geo. 8. Apple- 
ton), 164 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

ADVICE TO THE YOUNG WHIST-PLAYER. 
Containing most of the maxims of the old school, with 
the author’s observations on these he thinks erroneous, 
and also several new ones, explained by opposite cases, 
etc., to which are added observations on short whist. 
By T. Mathews, Esq. This little book is very neatly 
printed, and, for all we know to the contrary, may be 
very correct and valuable in its contents. 

From Ticxnor, Reep & Fre.ps, Boston, through 
Wit Is P. Hazarp, 78 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ;— 

MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 
POET LAUREATE, D.C. L. By Christopher Words- 
worth, D. D., Canon of Westminster. In two volumes. 
Edited by Henry Reed. These volumes contain the 
memuvirs of a poet whose reputation is already world- 
wide, and whose fame has been as warmly cherished 
on this side the Atlantic as ia his native country. What 
renders this, the American edition, more valuable, is 
the sanction which has been given to it by the author, 
who expresses much gratification that the memoirs of 
his relative are introduced to the notice of the Ameri- 
can reader by a zealous friend of the poet, and the skill- 
ful editor of his works, Professor Henry Reed. 

From A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, through 
Lippincott, GramBo & Co., Philadelphia :— 

LAND AND LEE IN THE BOSPHORUS AND 
ZEGEAN; or, Views of Athens and Constantinople. 
By Rev. Walter Colton, late of the United States 
Navy. Edited, from the notes and manuscripts of the 
author, by Rev. Henry T. Cheever. This, we are in- 
formed by the editor, is the substance of a work pub- 
lished during Mr. Colton’s lifetime, under the title of 
** Visit to Athens and Constantinople.’’ The editorial 
work, we are also told, has been that of revision and 
extension. We have had no opportunity to compare 
the original with the present edition ; from the reputa- 
tion of the editor, however, we presume that he has 
neither added to nor taken from the first impressions of 
Mr. Colton. 

From CuHaries Scripner, New York, through A. 
Hart, Philadelphia :— 

FRESH GLEANINGS; or, a New Sheaf from Old 
Fields of Continental Europe. By Ike Marvel. Mr. 
Ike Marvel is a very rapid traveler, and, of course, a 
very spirited sketcher. Nevertheless, he takes time to 
throw off some sober reflections, which will most like- 
ly arrest the attention of his readers. 

From James Munroe & Co., Boston, through Wit- 
Lis P. Hazarp, 78 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE. The text re- 
stored according to the first editions. With introduc- 
tions, notes, original and selected, and a life of the 
poet. By the Rev. H. N. Hudson, A.M. In eleven 
volumes. This is the first volume of a new edition of 
the works of Shukspeare, which, strange to say, have 
just passed through two rivel editions in the city of 
Boston. The present edition, however, will differ in 
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many respects from both of those referred to, it being 
the intention of the publishers to render it as near an 
imitation of the celebrated Chiswick edition, published 
in 1826, as the present state of Shaksperian literature 
renders possible. It has never before been reprinted in 
this country, and the public are assured that the re- 
print now offered will retain all the advantages of the 
text copy, without any of its defects. 

HORE VACIVE. A Thought Book of the Wise 
Spirits of all Ages and all Countries, fit for all Men 
and all Hours. Collected, arranged, and edited by 
James Elmes, author of ‘‘ Memoirs of Sir Christopher 
Wren,” ete. This little volume has been aptly styled 
a collection of “ thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn,’’ gathered from the literary treasures of all ages 
and all countries. 

HISTORY OF THE CROSS OF CHRIST. By the 
Rev. William R. Alger. This is a neat little volume, 
the contents of which may be read with profit and plea- 
sure by devout Christians of every denomination. 

ELFIN LAND, AND OTHER POEMS. By Benja- 
min West Ball. The poetry of Mr. Ball evinces, in 
every article of this collection, a classical and culti- 
vated taste, and will therefure challenge a higher con- 
sideration than is usually granted to the poetical efforts 
of the present times. 


From E. H. Butter & Co., Philadelphia :— 

Volume IV. of THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.8S. This vol- 
ume closes the series, and contains ‘‘ Proverbial Philo- 
sophy,’’ “*A Modern Pyramid,” and the ** Poems of 
King Arthur.’’ It is not necessary that we should take 
any further notice of the merits of the author, or the 
beauty of this American edition of his works. 

From Lippincott, Gramso & Co. (successors to 
Grigg, Elliot & Co.), 14 North Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

We have received from these enterprising publishers 
the following tales, in a series of volumes, comprising 
parts of a complete and uniform edition of the works 
of T. S. Arthur. Having had frequent occasion to 
speak of the moral influences which govern the pen of 
Mr. Arthur in everything he writes, and aware that his 
name and his principles are now as familiar as house- 
hold words to the majority of American readers, it 
would be needless to do more at present than to give 
the titles of the several little volumes now before us :— 

THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE; or, the Death of 
All Things. 

LESSONS IN LIFE, FOR ALL WHO WILL 
READ THEM. 

HOME SCENES AND HOME INFLUENCES. 

We have also before us, from the same publishers, 
THE REGICIDE’S DAUGHTER. A Tale of Two 
Worlds. By W.H. Carpenter, author of *‘ Clairborne, 
the Rebel,’ ‘‘ John the Bold,’ ete. This is a chaste 
and interesting story, and is of uniform size with those 
of Mr. Arthar’s books. 

MECHANICS FOR THE MILLWRIGHT, MA- 
CHINIST, ENGINEER, CIVIL ENGINEER, 
ARCHITECT, AND STUDENT. Conta-ning a clear 
Elementary Exposition of the Principles and Practice 
of Building Machines, By Frederick Overman. Illus- 
trated by one hundred and fifty-four engravings, by 
William Gihon. 

ELEMENTS OF LATIN PRONUNCIATION, for 
the Use of Students in Language, Law, Medicine, Zoo- 
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logy, Botany, and the Sciences generaily, in which 
Latin Wordsareused. By 8.8. Haldeman, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. In the study of a dead language, most people 
very naturally seem to care but little about its pro- 
nunciation. We have lost it, they say, and it cannot 
be recovered. But, instead of diligently applying 
themselves to the restoration of that characteristic by 
which the dead might live again, they very foolishly 
labor to construct a new system of pronunciation, 
which they well know is wrong, based upon that of 
their own spoken language. Hence it is that we have 
the Oxford Latin, the German, and the Italian; and 
hence, also, that the spoken Latin of England cannot 
be understood by an Italian or German ear. One or the 
other pronunciation must be wrong; and, in all likeli- 
hood, both. The little work of Professor Haldeman, on 
cursory examination, appears to be one which, by col- 
lecting, comparing, and combining the views of different 
authorities, both ancient and modern, upon the subject, 
may be said to have erected a new, philosophical, and, 
perhaps, correct standard of pronunciation for the La- 
tin language. Such, at least, is our first opinion ; and, 
believing thus, we cordially recommend it to the atten- 
tion of those for whom it has been prepared, with the 
hope that many productions, as creditable as these 
‘* Elements,’’ may be added to the educational litera- 
ture of our country 

From the Eptror and Pusiisuer, Philadelphia :— 

THE WHITE BANNER. A Quarterly Miscellany, 
devoted to Popular Literature and Social Progress. 
By George Lippard. The industrious and good-inten- 
tioned editor of this work has been so long before 
the American public, that it seems scarcely neces- 
sary for us to say more on this occasion than mere- 
ly to announce the appearance of the first number, 
and the terms of his present literary enterprise. We 
may add, however, with great justice that, aside from 
his flashing style, which is original and peculiarly 
his own, Mr. Lippard is also an original and inde- 
pendent thinker, and, withal, a bold and fearless de- 
claimer against every movement and practice which he 
conceives to be an abuse of power in the social, Christ- 
ian, or political orders. 

From Loomis, GriswoLtp & Co., 233 Broadway, 
New York :— 

THE PARTHENON. Containing Original Cha- 
racteristic Papers by Living American Authors. Illus- 
trated by Darley, Billings, Waller, Wade, Croome, 
Kirk, and others. This promises to be a most valuable 
work, and is not only beautifully illustrated, but con- 
tains original productions, in prose and verse, from the 
pens of the most eminent writers of the present day. 
The title-page and illustrations are really splendid. 
Price one dollar per aumber. 

From Stavety & McCatra, No. 12 Pear Street, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE MENTOR. A Magazine for Youth. The 
number of this valuable juvenile magazine for July 
contains the usual amount of interesting and instructive 
matter. We have, on several recent occasions, spoken 
of the merits of this publication in terms of high appro- 
bation: but not in higher terms than we consider it 
justly to deserve. The reader is referred to an adver- 
tisement on the cover of the “ Lady's Book’ for the 
prospectus and terms of the new volume. 
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From Troutman &+Harezs, 193 Market Strect, Phi- 
ladelphia :-— ‘ 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, POET LAUREATE, 
ETC. ETC. Edited by Henry Reed, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. Of 
the reputation of the author, and the world-wide fame 
of his poetical works, it would be superfluous for us to 
speak in a brief notice, which is merely intended to re- 
cord the publication of a splendid volume, comprising 
all the poetical works of the author up to the latest 
period of his efforts as a writer. 

BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 
Series for 1851. No. 2. May. This number of the 
Bulletin is finely illustrated, and contains a great 
amount of information which will be found of great in- 
terest to the practical artist and connoisseur. The 
American Art-Union has been of incalculable service 
in the progressive development of the fine arts in our 
own country, and in awakening a sense of duty in their 
behalf among our countrymen. 

Seriats, Pampurets, &c.—From T.B. Peterson, 98 
Chestnut Street: ‘‘ The Roué; or, the Hazards of Wo- 
men.’? A domestic romance, published in London 
twenty-four years ago, and generally attributed to, and 
said by all to be written by, Sir Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer. Price 25 cents. ‘‘ Shakspeare’s Complete Works.’’ 
Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston, having com- 
pieted their beautiful edition of ‘‘ Shakspeare’s Drama- 
tic Works,’’ have commenced a uniform edition of his 
‘* Poetical Works,’’ to be completed in three numbers, 
of which the present is the first. The second number 
will contain a magnificent vignette title-page, and the 
third, a splendid engraving of Mrs. Siddons as the 
tragic muse. ‘‘Ginevra; or, the History of a Por- 
trait."? By an American Lady, who is said to be one 
of the most promising writers of this country, a resi- 
dent of Washington City ——From W.B. Zieber: The 
twenty-third, twenty-fourth, and twenty-fifth numbers 
of the ‘‘ Illustrated Domestic Bible.’? By the Rev. In- 
gram Corbin, M.A. The edition is now complete.—— 
From 8. Robinson, No. 9 Sansom Street, above Sixth : 
‘* The Comic Natural History of the Human Race.” 
Designed and illustrated by Henry L. Stephens. This 
vriginal work has reached its foarth number. It will 
be completed in eight. The paper, printing, and illus- 
trations are fine. From Stott & Martin, 84 South 
Third Street: ‘‘ Fireman’s Monthly Magazine.’”’ No. 
1. This work is handsomely and appropriately illus- 
trated, and promises to add a new and commendable fea- 
ture to our magazine literature.——F rom Harper & Bro- 
thers, New York, through Lindsay & Blakiston, N. W 
corner of Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia: 
** Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution.’’ This inte- 
testing work abates nothing in its historical reminis- 
eences or its artistical beauties. ‘‘ London Labor and 
the London Poor.’? By Henry Mayhew. Part 7.— 
From H. Long & Brother, New York: ‘‘ The Adven- 
tures of Paul Periwinkle.’ By the author of ‘‘ Caven- 
dish,” etc. It is claimed for this work that it is the 
most brilliant sea story ever written.— From De- 
witt & Davenport, Tribune Buildings, New York: 
‘* Ecarté ; or, the Salons of Paris.’’ By Major Richard- 
son, author of ** Wacousta,”’ etc. Revised edition. 





Music.—From Lee & Walker, 162 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, we have received the ballad of ‘“‘ Kate 
VOL. xLu.—18 
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Moore,’? a very excellent masical production, the 
words of which, by Thomas J. Diehl, relate to an inci- 
dent of peculiar interest, which happened near the 
light-house on Fairweather, Connecticut. The music 
is by D. L. Stephens. 

From Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington Street, Boston, 
we have ‘“‘ Czerny’s Method for the Piano Forte,’’ and 
the ‘‘ Seminary Class Book of Music,’ designed for 
Female Seminaries, High Schools, Private Classes, 
etc. By Edward L. White. These are recommended, 
by good authority, as very vuluable publications to 
those who are desirous of cultivating a correct musical 
taste. 
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Tue New, or Proposep New Costume.—Although 
we have been repeatedly called upon to present our 
views on this question, we have chosen rather to allow 
it to take its natural course, without our interference, 
not doubting, as in regard to all other questions relat- 
ing to their own dignity, propriety, and convenience, 
the ladies would eventually settle it satisfactorily for 
themselves, and consequently to the satisfaction of 
every one who might be concerned in the matter. Our 
very silence, however, might have assured our readers, 
as Well as our cotemporaries of the press, that we did 
not look upon the proposed innovation with the least 
approval or favor. In fact, it is well known to our 
readers that we have never been the advocates of hasty 
or unconsidered changes; but, on the cortrary, have 
uniformly deprecated all advances towards extremes of 
every kind. 

It will not be necessary for us therefore to array the 
numerous facts that are at hand, and which positively 
establish the utter impossibility of bringing this new 
costume into universal, or even gencral or partial usage, 
one fact, to our mind, being all-sufficient. Itis this: that 
the very differences which exist iu the peculiar points, 
and in the shape and structure of the human form, will 
be the single obstacle that will tend more than all the 
rest to prevent the adoption of this new style of dress. 

In brief, it must be apparent to every one that the 
prevailing female fashions are the most appropriate for 
the great diversity to be found in the female formand 
stature; and that, consequently, they must continue to 
prevail so long as those diversities are thereby equa!- 
ized, or rendered, in a measure, uniform, to the exclu- 
sion of the most formidable innovation that ingenuity 
and personal perfection may attempt to introduce. 

We would, however, give our hearty approbation to 
a reform in the length of ladies’ walking-dresses, con- 
sidering the present fashion out of all form of neat- 
ness and comfort. 


We have received three dollars from Levi Langdon 
No postmark to the letter and no date. We cannot 
give the proper eredit until we ascertain the residence 
of Mr. L. 


Ovr SepremBer Noumeer.—A beautiful line engrav- 
ing, ‘‘ Sour Grapes,’? by W. E. Tucker, “The Ap- 
proaching Footstep,’’ by Rice & Buttre, ‘* Curiosity,”’ 
and a superb ‘‘ Fashion Plate.’? Vurious styles of en- 
graving and subjects. 





In referring to our ‘‘ Dream’’ in the July number, the 
editor of the ** Kennebec Journal’’ says, ‘‘ The publisher 
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has had a notable dream, in which he beheld his army 
of delinquent subscribers marching up to pay their bills 
—bejng induced theretu by his promise to devote the 
proceeds to the establishment of a home for editors and 
publishers who have been ruined by similar delinquency 
in their ‘patrons.’ Mr. Godey says it was alla 
dream; but, nevertheless, he would devote the pro- 
ceeds of his old debts to the benevolent purpose indi- 
cated, if the bills were to be paid.’? And so he would. 
Let our delinquent subscribers try us. Certainly there 
ire many of them that cannot have read this ‘* remark- 
able dream.’’? Turn to page 60 of the July number. 


Tue ‘Sandy Hill Herald,’’ in noticing the July 
number, says :— 
‘*Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox For Jury, 1851.— This 


number commences a new volume. Every article in it 


8 written by American ladies, and reflects much credit 


m that rapidly increasing class of authors. Indeed, 
we think it would trouble the ‘ lords of creation’ to beat 


it.?? 


We cannot resist publishing the annexed testimonial, 
sod we return our thanks to the fair writer for the 
1andsome remittance that accompanied it :— 

 Dillsburg, Pa. 

‘* IT was much gratified on perusing the number above 
referred to, to find that, after a lapse of twenty years, 
the ‘ Lady’s Book’ has maintained the character with 
which it first appeared before the public—that it has 
not depreciated. I was among almost the earliest sub- 
scribers to that work; my subscription commencing in 
January, 1831, with the second volume, which is now 
before me; and it is with much satisfagtion that I re- 
view its pages, which calls back the past with many 
weociations, with all the joys and sorrows that have 
een thrown into that period of time. 

“ Very respectfully, M. M.S8., P. M.’? 


Tue editor of the ‘‘ Hickman News Letter,’’ refer- 
ring to the price of the ‘‘ Lady’s Book’ and the low 
rate of postage, says: ‘‘ Why will people borrow when 
they can buy so cheap? Our ‘ Book’ is kept for bind- 
ing; we cannot lend it.’ 


Tax following, from the ‘‘ New York Picayune,”’ is 
very much to the point; and, we are sorry to say, will 
suit the latitude of Philadelphia as well as New York: 
‘« Mr. Pick has said a great many very clever things in 
favor of Mr. Barnum, while he had the disposal of Jen- 
ny Lind tickets; but, like the rest of the newspaper 
ress, now that Mr. B. hasn’t got any more tickets to 
give away, we shall say what we honestly think of 
him,’? 


We give a few more specimens of how royalty 
It will only 

1use them to love more and more the simplicity of dress 
that characterizes American women. 

Dressks at THE DRawinc-Room.—The queen wore 
a train of blue watered silk, brocaded with gold, trim- 
med with blue ribbon and tulle, and ornamented with 
liamonds. The petticoat was of white satin, trimmed 
with tulle and white ribbon, and also ornamented with 
jiamonds. Her majesty’s head-dress was diamonds 
and feathers. 

Her royal highness, the Princess of Prussia, wore a 
train of white watered silk,.trimmed with gold blonde. 


iresses, especially for our lady readers. 
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The petticoat was of the same material, ornamented in 
front with poppies. The head-dress was formed cf 
diamonds and emeralds, with feathers of gold blonde. 

Her royal highness wore the Louisen Order, and also 
the decoration of a Russian Order of Knighthood. 

Dresses at THE StaTE Batt.—The queen wore a 
blonde dress over white silk, with colored flowers of 
various kinds worked on it, ornamented with bunches 
of flowers to correspond, and diamonds. Her majesty’s 
head-dress was formed of a wreath of flowers of vari- 
ous kinds, to correspond with the dress, ornamented 
with diamonds. 

Her royal highness, the Duchess of Kent, wore a 
black tulle dress over black satin, trimmed with black 
lace; the front ornamented with bouquets of diamonds 
and amethysts, and the stomacher also ornamented with 
diamonds and amethysts. Her royal highness’s head- 
dress was of white velvet, with feathers and blonde lap- 
pets, and the ornaments amethysts and diamonds. 

Her royal highness, the Princess of Prussia, wore a 
dress of pale blue crape over blue silk, trimmed with 
blue satin ribbon and white blonde, with roses and li- 
lies. Her royal highness wore asa head-dress a gar- 
land of lilies and pink roses, and diamond ornaments 

Her royal highness, the Duchess of Saxe Coburg Go- 
tha, wore a dress of white tulle, over white satin, 
trimmed with white satin ribbon, and ornamented with 
flowers. Her royal highness wore a head-dress of 
flowers and diamonds. 


Care May and THE SteamMBoats.—This now celc- 
brated resort during the warm weather has been greatly 
crowded during the season, which is now drawing to a 
close. The accommodations at the several hotels have 
been excellent, and have far exceeded former years 
This is no less true of the fare and the accommodations 
on board the steamboats running between this city and 
the Cape. Among these, we feel called upon to notice 
particularly the Tom Powe Lt, a safe, swift, and con 
venient steamer, with a most agreeable and gentleman- 
ly commander. 


Ye.iow Sprines, Pa.—This time-honored watering- 
place, we are happy to know, has been fully attended 
during the season by those who have learned to appre- 
ciate the healthy and salubrious air which surrounds 
it. Under the skillful superintendence of Mrs. Neef, 
whose attention and care for her guests are nowhere 
excelled, the Yellow Springs has been a home and a 
spring of consolation to many a weary heart. 

Ovr attention has been called to a beautiful painting 
of the Patterson House, at the town of Patterson, op- 
posite Mifflintown. ‘The morning train for Pittsburgh, 
that leaves here at a quarter before seven o’clock, ar- 
rives there at two o’clock to dinner, a distance of one 
hundred and fifty-six miles. The half past ten o’clock 
night train breakfasts there the next morning. Itisa 
beautiful and, asa friend informs us, a well-kept house. 
The dining-room is one hundred and four feet long 
The building is owned by Messrs. C. and I. Fallon 
The worthy landlords are Messrs. D. H. Lusk & Bro 
ther. 


Summer Resort.—Among the many desirable places 
of summer resort, few, if any, offer stronger attractions 
to those who purpose going into the country than 
Schooley’s Mountain Springs, N.J. This p'ace has 
long been known as a watering-place, and, of late 
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To many of the 
citizens of this city, it is a favorite place for the sum- 
mer. In pure air, beautiful and romantic scenery, it® 
In a word, we say to those who want to spend 
the summer pleasantly, in as good society as New York 
and this city afford, go to Schooley’s Mountain. 


vears, has grown in public favor. 


excels. 





VARIOUS USEFUL RECEIPTS, &c., OF OUR 
OWN GATHERING. 


Tue only way to preserve polish on rosewood F rench- 
polished furniture, is to keep it continually rubbed with 
a chamois leather and a silk handkerchief. We have 
no better remedy to offer for scratches on the wood than 
filling them in with a little oil colored with alkanet- 
root. The following varnish for furniture not French- 
polished has been highly recommended: Melt one part 
of virgin white wax with eight parts of petroleum; lay 
a slight coat of this mixture on the wood with a fine 
brush while warm; the oil will then evaporate, and 
leave a thin coat of wax, which should afterwards be 
polished with a coarse woolen cloth, 

Soap is not at all a desirable medium for cleaning the 
teeth, as, though it may whiten for the time, the alka- 
line process destroys the enamel. A very good tooth- 
powder is as follows: Red bark and Armenian bole, of 
each one ounce; powdered cinnamon and bicarbonate 
of soda, of each half an ounce; oil of cinnamon, two 
to three drops. This is a powder recommended by a 
medical publication. 

Tuz preparation of a substitute for yeast has long 
engaged the attention both of the scientific chemist and 
the practical tradesman, but they have generally failed. 
Ordinary beer yeast may be kept fresh and fit for use 
for many months by placing it in a close canvas bag, 
and gently squeezing out the moisture in a screw-press 
till the remaining matter becomes as stiff as clay, in 
which state it must be preserved in close bottles to 
keep it moist. 

Essence oF NurMEc is made by dissolving one ounce 
of the essential oil in a pint of rectified spirits. It is 
an expensive but invaluable mode of flavoring in the 
arts of the cook or confectioner. 

Essence oF GINGER is made by well bruising four 
oances of Jamaica ginger, and putting it in one pint of 
rectified spirits of wine. Digest for a fortnight, press, 
and filter. A little essence of cayenne may be added, 
it wished. 


GALVANIsM A PROTECTOR ct TREES.—A Germon 
journal states that the applicaiien of galvanism has 
been made in Austria for preserving trees and plants 
from the ravages of insects. The process is very sim- 
ple, consisting only in placing two rings, one of cop- 
per the other of zinc, attached together, around the 
tree or plant. Any insect that touches the copper re- 
ceives an electric shock, which kills it or causes it to 
fall to the ground. 

A vERY good pomatum is made by beating half a 
pound of unsalted fresh lard in common water, then 
soaking and beating it in two rose-waters, draining 
und beating in two spoonfuls of brandy or whisky; 
iraiming it from this, and then adding some essence of 
lemon or other scent 
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To mend tortoiseshell, bring the edges of the pieces 
to fit each other, observing to give the same inclination 
of grain to each; then secure them in a piece of paper, 
and place them between hot irons or pincers; apply 
pressure, and let them cool. Take care that the heat 
is not too great, or it will burn the shell. 

Diamonpd Cement for glass or china is made by dis- 
solving a quarter of an ounce of isinglass in water by 
boiling it to the consistence of cream Add a table- 
spoonful of spirits of wine. Use warm. 

Everton Torrrr.—To make this favorite and 
wholesome candy, take one pound and a half of moist 
sugar, three ounces of butter, a teacupful and a half 
of water, and one lemon. Boil the sugar, butter, water, 
and half the rind of the lemon together, and when suf- 
ficiently done—which will be known by dropping into 
cold water, when it should be quite crisp—let it stand 
aside until the boiling has ceased, and then stir in the 
juice of the lemon. Butter a dish, and pour it in, about 
a quarter of an inch in thickness. The fire must be 
quick, and the toffee stirred all the time. 
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DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 





Fig. 1st.—Walking-dress of pale apple-green silk. 
The corsage is very novel in form, being slightly full 
to the waist, where it is fastened by a narrow sash and 
tiny bow. A berthé cape, of the V shape, fits loosely 
to the outline of the shoulder, and is about a finger in 
depth. The skirt is made with three deep flounces, 
favorite style for the approaching autumn, and headed 
by a double row of very narrow velvet ribbon. Fora 
tall figure, this is the most stylish skirt that can be 
named. The pagoda sleeves have undersleeves of white 
cambric and narrow Valenciennes lace, of the same 
width. The chemisette is of India muslin, gathered in 
folds to the throat, where it is finished by an edge cor- 
responding to that upon the sleeves. Bonnet of white 
chip, with bouquets of full blown roses. 

Fig. 2d.—Dinner-dress of erape de Paris, a light 
ground, with bouquets of blush roses wiih their foliage 
scattered over it. A lace spencer, made to come in 
full folds to the waist, and confined by a belt and pear! 
buckle. The sleeves are demi-long, reaching below 
the elbow. Throat-tie and bracelets of blue velvet 
ribbon, both in excellent taste for a blonde. Shade 


bonnet of Leghorn, with a deep frill of lace from the 
brim. 





DESCRIPTION OF WOOD-CUT FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1st.—Walking-dress of heavy India silk, of a 
large plaid pattern in bright colors. A jacket is the 
English term for the close-fitting corsage and basquine 
which makes the waist Américaine. The sleeves are 
open from the shoulders down, the seollops meeting in 
the centre, but disclosing the entire undersleeve, of 
plain cambrie muslin, with a slightly ornamented bund 
at the waist. The basquine, or short skirt, is double, 
and finished to correspond with the sleeves. 

The child’s dress is pretty and fanciful, but rather 
suggestive than to be imitated. We would also cail 
attention to the elegantly-fitting dress of the young 
cavalier, although out of our province as far as descrip- 
tion is concerned. 
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CHIT-CHAT WITH LADY READERS UPON 
DRESS-MAKING. 

It may at first seem that we have chosena tupic upon 
which very little is to be said, as far as information 
goes. But we do not forget that, while our magazine 
lies upon city centre-tables, by far its warmest wel- 
come is in the far-off homes of the North, West, and 
South, where our coantrywomen are, in a measure, 
dependent upon their own resources of fancy and in- 
vention. 

‘* Makes her own dresses ! oh my !"’ says one would- 
be belle of another, who has been discovered in the 
degrading task of fitting a robe with her own neat and 
skillful fingers. Yet Miss Jones does all her own plain 
sewing, and considers it praiseworthy, while she cries 
out at Miss Smith’s dress-making. So much for the 
fiat of fashion even in villages. Let us whisper in 
your ear, my dear young lady, that some of our most 
fashionable ladies make their own dresses, and bonnets, 
too, if inclination prompt, while the long task of plain 
sewing is accomplished by a seamstress, who is de- 
pendent for her daily bread upon the employment. A 
dress-maker’s charge is seventy-five cents a day, and, 
including mantillas and capes, no family can well dis- 
pense with less than a week's service every season. Or 
suppose that the work is put out, the amount soon dou- 
bles. This would amply pay a seamstress, where less 
skill was required, for three or four weeks, and then 
the mother of the family would not be so borne down 
by the pressure of *‘ sheets, shirts, and pillow-cases.”’ 
There would still be fine sewing enough to keep you 
out of mischief; and, with your taste brought to bear 
upon outer garments, there would svon be a change of 
style in your appearance. 

Besides, who knows but, in the very natural course 
of human events, you may consent to share the fortune 
of some noble- minded adventurer in the new country— 
California or Minesota; or, if your lover happen to be 
in the army, Fort Leavenworth or the Mexican fron- 
tier may become your abiding-place. Asan American 
woman, in this era, you may be placed in many posi- 
tions quite as remote. And then what becomes of the 
helpless? So make it a rule that everything is worth 
knowing, from cooking upwards and downwards, that 
woman is called on to undertake, and show, by indif- 
ference, your pity for the narrow-mindedness of your 
scandal-loving neighbors, who pronounce dress- making 
‘* vulgar.”? 

First as to material. A lining of stout muslin or 
holland, thin elastic whalebones, cord, hooks and 
eyes, or buttons, thread and silk. To fit the lining, if 
you do it yourself, it is well to cut a pattern from some 
dress that sets nicely, allowing for the seams. Cut 
your lining by this; first the back, then the front, of 
the corsage, which should always be bias to insure a 
zood fit. {f a coat-dress, and very few others are 
worn now, baste up the side scams, called the “ darts,’’ 
technically, hem the fronts, and baste the seams on the 
shoulder and under the arm. Any one in the family 
will tell you what alterations are needed; whether 
there are wrinkles to be smoothed or seams taken in. 
Remember, in cutting, it is always easier to clip than 
to piece. Creasing the seams with your nail, that you 
may close them at the exact point of basting, rip them 
all open, and you are ready to fit the material of your 
dress to it. 

It is as well to tear off the skirt first, measuring by 
another, and allowing for a hem wherever it is possi- 
b.e, if not,a facing. Then you can calculate better for 
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sleeves and trimming. The lining should be covered 
exactly with the material—let us suppose it to be 


*mousseline-de-laine—if it be a coat-dress, that is all 


that is necessary before closing the seams once more, 
stitching the darts, side bodies, etc., and binding the 
throat and waist with a cord, faced down on the inside. 
Skirts are now gauged with one or two rows, half an 
inch apurt, and care should be taken to have the 
breadths hang evenly and well. The tight and open 
sleeves of the present day are very little trouble, and 
the trimming of fringe, gimp, folds, or puffs, easily put 
on. A full corsage is more difficult, but can be mas- 
tered by time and observation. Like everything else, 
dress-making requires care and experience to be suc- 
cessful; but it has very little mystery. It is wel! to 
have a good supply of what the ladies call ‘‘ needle and 
thread trimmings’’ always on hand; it is a saving both 
of time and money. 

Now, all this may be very uninteresting to those 
who have opened to our urticle expecting a glowing 
description of fall fashions, with visions of silks, vel- 
vets, and cashmeres dancing before their eyes. But 
there is time enough for that next month ; for our is- 
sues are in advance, and no lady has her fall dresses 
made before the first of October. But since we have 
discussed dress making in its humbler forms, suppose 
we give you a view of the interior of a fashionable 
modiste’s ; one, indeed, of whom you have often heard 
through this very colamn, and whose good taste has 
more than once suggested amendment and improvement 
to the costumes selected fur your good pleasure. 

There is an etiquette to be observed; for you must 
remember that a person can be a true lady, and yet use 
her hands in her own support. Only a plain door-plate, 
with the last name; you would never notice it in pass- 
ing. No sign, noadvertisement; only the initiated are 
admitted. A servant shows you toa parlor, well fur- 
nished and well kept; your card or your name goes to 
the fitting-room, and presently you are waited on by 
the lady herself, who receives you as if you were pay- 
ing a morning call, although you are at once expected 
to enter upon your errand, as ‘‘ time is money,’’ where 
twenty girls are to be kept busy. But beware of im- 
pertinence or patronizing. The wife of an honorable 
United States Senator was shown the door again only 
last winter, for her rude vulgarity of bargain-making ; 
our modiste declining to do anything for her. You 
have a silk dress to be made. She will tell you the 
various styles, or perhaps send to the work-room for 
one in progress, which she thinks suitable for the ma- 
terial or your style. The fitting-room is also like a 
parlor, with a lounge, cheval glass, ete.; and here 
you are secure from all intrusion until the task is ac- 
complished. Perhaps a girl from the work-room, with 
a rich robe upon her arm, comes for instructions, or a 
box, half packed and marked for the South, reveals a 
just finished bridal-dress in all the daintiness of tulle 
and orange flowers. You are told what is required for 
trimming, when your dress is to be sent home—and then 
your hostess accompanies you to the door with a polite 
good morning. Could you glance into the various 
work-rooms, you would see groups of young girls sur- 
rounded by muslins and silks, one just commencing the 
skirt of a riding-habit, with its heavy green tolds, and 
another putting the last row of Valenciennes upon the 
flowing sleeves of a linen cambric morning-dress. So 
much for the difference between town and country ; for 
we have drawn a correct picture from frequent ob- 


servation. Fasmion. 
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Curtains ready made, or materials for Curtains of the above and various other patterns, can always be 
had at W. H. Carryt’s fashionable Curtain Store, No. 218 Chestnut Street, below Ninth, directly opposite 
the Girard Hotel 
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